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THE CASE AGAINST ‘EVOLUTION’ 


‘THE antagonism between science and religion, about which we 
_ hear so much, appears to me to be purely factitious—fabricated, 
on the one hand, by short-sighted religious people who confound a 
certain branch of science, theology, with religion; and on the 
other by equally short-sighted scientific people who forget that 
science takes for its province only that which is susceptible of 
clear intellectual comprehension, and that outside the boundaries 
of that province they must be content with imagination, with 
hope, and with ignorance.’ 

Thus Professor Huxley, after devoting some ten pages to an 
attempt to prove that the Biblical account of Creation is incon- 
sistent with the findings of science. 

It was in the pages of The Nineteenth Century that the proto- 
typal controversy of all the succeeding battles between the two 

1 ‘ The Interpreters of Genesis and the Interpreters of Nature’ in The Nine- 


teenth Century for December 1885. 
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types of mind, the religious and the experimental, was fought out, 
its protagonists being—on the side of science (representing the 
newly-fledged Darwinian hypothesis), Professor T. H. Huxley, 
and, for the most intellectual type of orthodox religion, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

It is interesting to compare those early salvoes fired between 
the two protagonists with these latter-day broadsides by which 
the recent meeting of the British Association has caused the 
intellectual ether to vibrate. 

. It was in November 1885 that there appeared Mr. Gladstone’s 
Dawn of Creation and of Worship, a reply to the conclusions of 
Dr. Réville’s Prolegomena to the History of Religions, translated by 
Mr. Squire and published by Williams & Norgate in 1884. 

Mr. Gladstone objected both to Dr. Réville’s manner of 
handling the Book of Genesis and his method of dealing with the 
mythology of Homer, and attempted a rational explanation of 
the Biblical six days of Creation. 

We can observe in this article the antagonism between what 
may be called the ‘ derivative ’ aspect of the Evolutionist theory 
and the standpoint of orthodox theology beginning to crystallise. 

After suggesting that ‘ Evolution in its highest form ’ was not 
unknown to St Paul and other Christian thinkers, he goes on : 


For those who believe that the old foundations are unshaken still, and 
that the fabric built upon them will look down for ages on the floating 
wreck of many a modern and boastful theory, it is difficult to see anything 
but infatuation in the destructive temperament which leads to the notion 
that to substitute a blind mechanism for the hand of God in the affairs of 
life is to enlarge the scope of remedial agency ; that to dismiss the highest 
of all inspirations is to elevate the strain of human life; and that each 
of us is to rejoice that our several units are to be disintegrated at death 
into ‘ countless millions of organisms’; for such, it seems, is the latest 
revelation delivered from the fragile tripod of a modern Delphi. 


Professor Huxley’s counterblast is the article of December 
1885, already quoted, to which Mr. Gladstone replies with his 
Proem to Genesis: a Plea for a Fair Trial, in the number for 


January 1886. 


I cannot [he says] .. comprehend the rapidity with which persons 
of authority have come to treat the Darwinian hypothesis as having 
reached the final stage of demonstration. To the eye of a looker-on their 
pace and method seem rather too much like a steeple-chase. 


His Proem brings down upon him in the February number for 
1886 the thunder of both Professor Huxley and Henry Drum- 
mond in two parts of an article entitled simply, ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
and Genesis.’ 
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In part II. of this piece of work there occurs the following 
surprising passage, quoted, it is true, but with full approval : 
Matters which are discoverable by human reason, and the means of 


investigation which God has put within reach of man’s faculties, are not 
the proper subjects of Divine revelation. . 


This is a principle which, if pushed to its conclusion, would 
mean that religious expressions of truth are not verifiable by 
reason, that no revelation could be tested, and that nothing of 
fundamental importance could ever be proved. 

With these articles the principal phase of the controversy con- 
cludes, though we may trace reverberations of its side-issues 
through many subsequent years. 

The main point of divergence is the apparent inconsistency 
between the facts revealed by science and the account of the story 
of Creation in Genesis. 

There is also apparent throughout the tacit assumption on 
the part of the scientists that the conclusions based upon experi- 
ment and observation are more reliable than the Scriptural 
revelation. 

To-day, forty years later, the controversy has entered upon a 
wider stage. It is no longer merely the trustworthiness of the 
Biblical account of Creation that is exercising men’s minds, but 
the whole edifice of religious faith is believed to be shaken by the 
declaration of scientists that man has evolved from the animals. 


To-day there is, among competent men of science, unanimous agree- 
ment that man has been evolved from an ape-like stock. He arose, pos- 
sibly a million years ago, from a tangle of apes which began to vary in 
different directions. . . . 

Darwin’s triumph has destroyed the whole theological scheme.? 


If this is so, then all our conceptions with regard to religion 
must be fundamentally modified, for it is certain that if the human 
soul has been evolved from the animals it has not come from 
God. 

But before we consign to the intellectual bonfire the cherished 
beliefs which have helped hundreds of thousands of men and 
women to live a worthy and unselfish life, let us examine basically 
the foundations of the theory of the animal descent of man, being 
particularly careful to distinguish between what is known fact 
and what is merely deduction or inference based upon it. 

It is necessary, first of all, to define the meaning of the term 
‘Evolution.’ The meaning of the word is, of course, unfoldment, 
the expression in a sequential process of certain types, attributes, 
faculties, or powers. 


2 The sermon by the Bishop of Birmingham in Westminster Abbey quoted 
from the Manchester Guardian of September 26, 1927. 
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But at the present day the term ‘ Evolution’ has come to 
connote the implications of the Darwinian hypothesis, the con- 
clusion that man can trace his descent from the animals. In this 
essay, therefore, it will be convenient to use the word in the popu- 
lar sense, except where another meaning is expressly indicated. 

The facts of Evolution are admitted by all but the perverse— 
namely, that close observation of the phenomena of Nature 
reveals an ascending series of types, ranging in degree of com- 
plexity and intelligence from the very lowest up to man. Upon 
the examination of geological and other evidence it becomes 
apparent that these types have a more or less definite order in 
time—that is to say, that in the history of the globe upon which 
we live the simpler types have preceded the more complex, and 
the lower forms of life those endowed with greater intelligence. 

There is also evident a certain similarity of organic structure 
between the higher mammals, such as the ape, and the highest 
animal of all, man—a similarity which extends also to those 
instincts, habits, and natural activities which are necessary to the 
preservation of physical life. 

These are facts which few would be so hardy as to dispute ; 
but as soon as any deductions are made from these agreed bases 
the greatest divergence of opinion and conclusion is at once 
apparent. 

On the one hand the scientific school maintains that man has 
actually ‘ descended ’ from the lower animals, and that, since the 
process of evolution apparently tends to produce successively 
higher and higher types, this ‘ descent’ (which the unthinking 
might call an ‘ascent’) will be further continued until some 
variety of super-man is produced. 

The exponents of religion, on the other hand, observing in this 
theory no guarantee of any divine principle in man, no certainty 
of immortality, and no essential difference, except of degree, 
between man and the animals, are loud in their denunciation of 
the animal ancestry of man. 

In order to compare the relative truth of the convictions held 
by the opposing sides it is necessary to examine more closely the 
nature of that which is supposed to evolve. 

There are in general three types of the evolutionary theory as 
applied to and including man. These are, firstly, materialistic 
theories which postulate that man is a solely material organism, 
entirely corporeal and mortal. These theories, in order to 
explain the differences in complexity and intelligence between 
man and the higher animals, are forced to bring in some such 
principle as chance or natural law, mere names which explain 
nothing. 

Secondly, there are those theories, sometimes of a pseudo- 
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mystical nature, which hold that in some unexplained manner 
‘life evolves,’ and that the vital principle which years ago 
animated an ameeba will ultimately, after passing through all the 
stages in the hierarchy of existence, become ‘ individualised ’ into 
aman. This theory likewise is obviously partitive, for life alone, 
without consciousness of some sort, could hardly become anything 
other than it was. 

A modification of this theory postulates that some kind of 
entity potentially but not actually human is at various stages the 
‘group-soul ’ of whole collections of animals or vegetables, but at 
length, by the acquisition (again in some unexplained manner) of 
a superior principle, is ‘ individualised ’ into a human being. 

Thirdly, there are the theories which postulate that man’s 
body has ‘ evolved from the animals’, but that his soul or spirit 
has come from heaven, and, again by some unexplained process, 
takes over the results of ages of evolution and is enabled to 
function in a human body. 

The first type of theory—namely, that man is purely corporeal, 
a physical being and nothing more—is so patently absurd, and has 
been so frequently and so thoroughly refuted by thinkers from 
Plotinus onwards, that it seems difficult to believe that there 
could be human intelligences so deeply immersed in matter as to 
maintain it. 

The fact that the human body disintegrates at physical death 
is a proof that there is some principle which controls and animates 
the body during life but which deserts it at death. The body itself 
is, as we are well aware, perpetually changing ; the particles of 
matter which compose it in childhood are not the same as those 
which compose it in middle life. But matter itself is unable to 
control matter, still less to give individuality, permanence and 
continuity to a changing aggregate of material particles such as a 
physical body ; therefore the animating principle, whether it be 
called soul or by any other name, is of an immaterial nature, 
and no purely materialistic or mechanistic theory will suffice to 
. explain the differences between the highest and the lowest orders 
of existence. 

The second type of theory has a superficial plausibility which 
renders it readily acceptable to certain types of mind. But when 
it is examined more closely and its logical consequences are faced 
without evasion, it is as unsatisfying as the first. If Evolution is 
to imply, as it is invariably understood to imply by the exponents 
of this type of theory, that something of a lower order becomes in 
process of time something of a higher order, then this implies some 
principle which gives continuity. But such a principle can be no 
other than a principle of consciousness. If the entity which was 
at one time inhabiting the body of an amceba ‘ evolves’ in time 
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into a human being, there must be throughout some kind of indivi- 
duality of intelligence preserved, otherwise there can be no con- 
nexion, in a casual sense, between the stages. 

This principle applies also to the variation of this second 
theory which postulates that the evolving entity is from the very 
outset ‘ potentially human,’ but only reaches the full stature of 
humanity after having passed through all the lower kingdoms, 

There are various difficulties connected with this type of 
theory, the most obvious being that if every individual of every 
species from the lowest to the highest is in a process of becoming 
something other than it is, we should expect to find at least some 
evidence at the present time of the change of one species into 
another. That is to say, it would not surprise us to find that the 
goldfish which we left in the bowl overnight had become mam- 
malia by the morning, or that the contents of the kitchen garden 
had during our summer holidays taken the leap into the animal 
kingdom. 

This is of course to give extreme examples. Nevertheless, this 
possibility would logically follow from the premises upon which 
this theory rests. 

But there is no conclusive evidence in historical times of the 
change of one species into another. The dog, after ages of domes- 
tication by man, will still inter-breed with the wolf. The supply 
of amcebe is still unexhausted, though one would expect, if this 
theory were conclusive, that the members of the lower species 
would by this time be becoming rather fewer, having passed on 
to a higher stage. Nor does the anthropoid ape, even in the most 
ideal conditions which a ‘ Zoo’ can provide, ever to our knowledge 
change into a human being. 

The species have, generally speaking, remained relatively fixed 
since the beginning of history. 

The argument that historical time is not sufficient does not 
alter the principle in the slightest. If this theory were proved as 
the real explanation, there ought to be, not a few, but thousands 
of examples of the individuals of one species actually changing 
into another species before our eyes. There should not be one but 
hundreds of missing links found in the world to-day. If it is 
maintained that the process went on in pre-historic times but has 
now ceased, then the whole theory falls to the ground, for the 
essential characteristic of this interpretation of the theory of 
Evolution is that it is a continuous process, a progressive develop- 
ment of the higher from the lower. 

Another and perhaps even more serious objection to this type 
of theory is the fact that if man evolves from the lower animals 
and there is a continually ascending production of higher and 
higher types, then the same process should be traceable in the 
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development of human society. The world should, from the 
earliest historical times, have become more and more perfect as 
higher and higher types of men were successively evolved. But 
there is no evidence that higher types of men are active in the 
world to-day than has been the case in some of the earliest periods 
of which we have records. Plato and Pythagoras have not been 
surpassed by any of their successors. Even the most ardent 
Evolutionist would hardly maintain that the process, if any, 
which culminated in the Great War was the best kind of natural 
Evolution. 

It would seem, therefore, that when the principle of Evolution 
is applied to human concerns some factor which is not present 
in the evolution of the vegetable and animal kingdoms must be 
taken into consideration. 

Lastly, there is the third type of theory, which distinguishes 
the bodily nature of man as having come from the animal king- 
doms, but regards his higher nature as having come from 
above. 

This theory also presents difficulties, for, like some of the 
previous ones, it postulates that something which is not human 
becomes human. Again, if the human soul is a principle of such 
power that it can animate and keep together a human body after 
having acquired it, what is there to prevent it being capable of 
constructing such a body for itself at any time it should require 
a vehicle in which to manifest ? It is the soul which makes man 
man. Why, therefore, should a human soul be compelled to 
animate, throughout uncountable ages, vegetable and animal 
bodies? If the soul determines the nature of the body, we 
should expect a human soul always to manifest in a human body 
and in no other kind. 

The fact that the human embryo passes through the stages 
of all the lower kingdoms before arriving at the human is some- 
times adduced in support of theories of this kind, but this again 
is not conclusive, since it is obvious that the human body, as the 
highest production of Nature, must contain in some manner the 
characteristics of all the kingdoms below itself. If man is a 
microcosm of the macrocosm, there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that the unfoldment of the human body should follow the 
apparent stages of cosmic manifestation, while the fact that the 
process is gone through in the space of nine months instead of 
millions of years indicates that the principle behind it is of a 
superior nature to that which animates any single one of the 
lower kingdoms. 

But perhaps the most weighty argument against any theory 
which postulates a causal relation between the lower and the 
higher kingdoms, in the sense of supposing that man is evolved 
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from or produced by the animal kingdom, is one that is often 
totally overlooked. 

It is a principle inherent in the very nature of things, and one 
which no example has yet disproved, that the lower cannot by 
itself alone produce the higher. Any apparent evidence of this 
means merely that all the causes which are operative have not 
been taken into consideration. 

When attention is paid solely to the similarities which exist 
between man and the highest animals, it may appear that there 
is overwhelming evidence for some sort of kinship between the 
two kingdoms, but when the distinctions between man and the 
very highest of the animals are considered, these are found to be 
even more striking. 

Among the characteristics which distinguish man from the 
animals are the following :— 

Man possesses free-will, the capacity to make a deliberate choice, 

It may perhaps be maintained by some critics that animals 
possess this to a certain extent, but upon closer examination it 
is found that animals invariably obey the strongest instinct, 
though occasionally an almost even balancing of the forces of 
two opposing instincts may give the appearance of hesitancy and 
choice. 

But man may deliberately inhibit and disobey the strongest 
natural instinct. He may choose the line of greatest resistance 
and act or refrain from acting either in accordance with his 
personal desires or in opposition to them. Those who deny to 
man the possession of free-will fail to reatise that the whole 
structure of human society, including all legal codes and ethical 
standards, is based upon the assumption of free-will, and that if 
man is not free to choose, but is compelled to act in a certain 
way by some kind of mechanical necessity, then the whole of 
the human race from the beginning of history has been suffering 
under a stupendous delusion, all the strivings of human nature 
towards greater perfection have been in vain, all aspirations and 
all pursuits of ideals have been nothing more than empty 
imaginings, and all thought a mere automatic action of cerebral 
juices, incapable of attaining to any degree of truth. 

Besides the possession of free-will, the capacity for abstract 
thought also distinguishes man from the animal kingdom. The 
operation of a certain kind of natural intelligence is discernible 
in the activities of animals, but this does not extend to the 
capacity for making an intellectual affirmation with regard to 
some abstract aspect of truth. 

No animal can say ‘ That is beautiful,’ ‘ That is true,’ because 
the animal is not possessed of reason and cannot relate objects to 
abstract ideas nor abstract ideas to one another in its mind. 
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Both free-will and the capacity for abstract thought depend 
upon the attribute of self-consciousness, the capacity to say ‘ I 
am I,’ ‘ I think,’ ‘ I know,’ which no animal possesses. 

But the essential point in regard to these differences between 
man and the animals, as bearing upon popular expositions of the 
theory of Evolution, is this : 

Self-consciousness cannot possibly be produced by anything 
lower than itself. No amount of natural selection, environment, 
‘emergence,’ or any other convenient label will avail to make 
self-conscious that which is not self-conscious unless it has in it 
the potentiality of self-consciousness, will avail to give free-will 
to that which does not possess it, or endow with reason that which 
is irrational. 

This is the fundamental fallacy connected with most expo- 
sitions of the theory of Evolution, that they make the lower 
produce the higher, which is impossible. 

Evolution, therefore, in the strict sense of the word, implies 
the orderly unfoldment on the plane of manifestation of potentiali- 
ties already inherent in the formative principle of that which is 
said to evolve. It does not necessarily imply any causal relation- 
ship, in the strict sense, between a lower stage and a higher 
one. 

Error is liable to creep in and false deductions are likely to 
be made when (as often happens in scientific experiments which 
regard only the phenomenal side of things) the physical and 
apparent processes of growth and unfoldment are not properly 
related to the abstract laws and principles behind them. 

In the erection of a cathedral the ‘ idea,’ as we call it, of the 
finished product subsists first of all in the mind of the architect, 
from which it is carried outward in successive stages of plans and 
builders’ instructions. 

But when only the effects on the physical plane are regarded 
there is solely apparent the erection of a stately and complicated 
edifice from the simplest foundations or beginnings. 

It is just as logical to postulate that man is evolved from the 
animals, in the sense of meaning that before there could be men 
there must be animals, and that the animals in some way con- 
tain the potentialities of man, as to state that the cathedral is 
‘evolved ’ from its foundations. 

In both cases the effects only are regarded, and due considera- 
tion is not given to the real and underlying causes without the 
operation of which the finished product could never come into 
existence. 

If we apply the principles outlined to the emergence of man 
on the physical plane, we are led to the conclusion that man, as 
man, could not possibly be produced or evolved from anything 
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lower than himself. He must have subsisted, as a principle in 
the spiritual world, from all eternity. No amount of development 
can turn an individual ape into a human being, because the ape 
has not the potentiality of self-consciousness. A human soul is 
always and eternally a human soul—not needing to evolve from 
anything else or into anything else, but manifesting in a physical 
body in order to unfold, or evolve in the strict sense, its un- 
developed potentialities, to become self-gnostic and fulfil its 
eternal purpose. 

The evidence for the divine and not the animal origin of man 
is overwhelming if the sacred Scriptures and inspired revelations 
of the most enlightened nations of all periods in the world’s 
history are taken into account ; but as all this evidence would 
probably be swept aside as valueless by the so-called scientific 
outlook of to-day, it is necessary to give a proof based on un- 
deniable and easily verifiable evidence that the human soul is 
a principle immeasurably superior to the whole animal kingdom, 
with a divine origin and a divine destiny, coming, not from th: 
dust, but from heaven, a flower which lives not only in time, but 
in eternity. 

Before proceeding to this demonstration, however, it is 
necessary to deal with certain refuges of the illogical to which the 
die-hard exponent of partitive Evolutionist theories may fly, 
like his adopted pithecanthropous ancestor, to the trees of the 
primeval forest. 

First, there is the tendency to bring in chance as an ultimate 
explanation. The dragging in of chance, of course, explains 
nothing ; but with a certain almost childish naiveté some even 
of those who style themselves scientists fall back on this principle 
in order to conceal or justify their ignorance of fundamental 
causes. 

Sometimes, even, what are known as the mathematical laws 
of chance, as exemplified in the fall of dice, are cited as examples 
of the so-called operation of this principle. But it is obvious 
upon a moment’s consideration that if there were really such a 
thing as chance no mathematical laws could be formulated 
concerning its operation. 

That which we designate as chance is in fact the result of the 
working of causes which are unknown to us. 

A second refuge to which the materialist may turn, when 
pressed for an explanation which is really satisfying, is that the 
ultimate reasons and principles of things are unknowable, and 
that it is therefore futile to investigate anything but that which 
can be weighed and measured. But it is admitted that all 
processes depend upon laws, and these laws upon principles. 
The principle which gives life and intelligence to a human being 
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must, as has been demonstrated, be itself immaterial and abstract, 
for the matter cannot control itself. A man is not his body, the 
changing corruptible thing which is palpable to the physical 
senses ; it is the soul, or whatever be the name applied to the 
animating and self-conscious principle behind the body, that is 
the man. And since this soul is the man himself, it must be 
capable of being investigated by man as surely and easily as 
anything which it controls or animates; in other words, that 
which is abstract, causal, and spiritual 7s knowable—when the 
proper methods are employed in its investigation—as certainly 
as that which is concrete and is produced by the effects of the 
action of the former. If this is so, then real causes and ultimate 
principles are knowable to the human mind, which is capable of 
dealing with and relating abstract causes and ideas to each other 
and to their effects, and thus tracing out the real sequence of any 
chain of causation. 

Lastly, it may be put forward in attempt at evasion of the 
real issue involved that, although such ultimate explanations 
may be attainable, it is not the domain of science to achieve 
them. But this is to limit science to but a small fraction of her 
rightful domain. There are two aspects to everything—concrete 
and abstract, spiritual and material, ideal and actual; and if 
science is to limit her field to the one she will be of little real use 
to man, for the below depends on the above, the work of art 
could have no existence or explanation but for the thought in 
the mind of the artist, and the material world no significance but 
for its relation with the spiritual world. 

Science has too long been chained by those who profess to 
be her high-priests. She is not, as we are sometimes led to 
believe, the nursling of matter, the preserve of the earth-bound, 
and the orphan daughter of experience, but the light which 
shines from the world of ideas into the world of actual things, 
the bridge between the seen and the unseen, and the hand- 
maiden of infinite truth. Who shall fix the limits of what is 
unknowable by the human mind? Not he who proclaims that 
his own soul cannot be known by himself. 

It is in the investigation of the nature of causes that the key 
to the understanding of the phenomena of Evolution lies. Every- 
thing that exists or ever can exist depends upon the action of 
four distinct causes. There is, first of all, the final cause, the 
ultimate end for which the thing is produced; secondly, the 
efficient cause, or that which actually brings it into existence ; 
thirdly, the formal cause, which gives to it the definite type or 
shape which it assumes; and, lastly, the material cause, the 
matter out of which it is made. 

For the making of a picture, or indeed of any artificial object 
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whatsoever, the operation of all these causes is essential. If the 
artist had no ultimate purpose in view (even if only that of 
making his living), he would never set about making the picture ; 
if there were no artist as efficient cause, no picture could be made ; 
if he had in his mind no ideas to which he could give expression 
in definite symbolic forms, he could never make a picture; and 
if he had no materials, the ideas and forms would remain in his 
mind unexpressed. 

Now since all existence, in the strict meaning of the word, 
as that which ‘stands out,’ necessitates the uniting of some 
kind of form to some kind of matter, and since all form implies 
relationships which in their ultimate analyses can be expressed 
numerically, these formal relationships imply abstract ideas of 
number. But the relationship of abstract ideas of number is 
impossible without thought of some kind ; therefore all form and 
all creation, whether cosmic or microcosmic, divine or human, 
depends upon a thinker. 

In all the greatest philosophies and religious mystery-systems 
of the world it has been as the Divine Mind that God as Creator 
has been adored. Man is made in the image of God, and it is his 
divine principle of intellect which makes him superior to the whole 
animal creation, which enables him to imitate in his lesser fashion 
the creative activities of God, and which gives him the power to 
attain to a knowledge of God and of God’s creation. 

The difference between the operations of the Divine Mind and 
the human mind is that whereas the former are eternal and not 
characterised by process, those of the latter are normally discur- 
sive and characterised by time. But this difference in no way 
affects the necessity of the four causes. If we apply these to the 
cosmos the final cause is the showing forth of the Divine Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty, the efficient cause is the Creative Mind of 
God, the formal cause the Divine Archetypes or Eternal Spiritual 
Ideas which are perpetually expressed by the forms of Nature, 
and the material cause is the principle of matter, which is itself in 
its highest aspect divine, since in the creation of the cosmos both 
form and matter must come from God, who, as the Super- 
essential Unity, necessarily comprehends and is prior to both 
principles. 

The application of the four causes to man results in the demon- 
stration that since man, while in a physical body, possesses and 
exercises self-conscious intelligence, the final, efficient, and formal 
causes which contribute to this result must be superior to any 
causes which belong solely to the material plane, and that there- 
fore man does not ‘ evolve’ or descend from the animals. 

When the phenomena of the universe and the productions of 
Nature are thus looked at, as it were, from above as well as from 
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below, the process to which we give the name of Evolution takes 
on an entirely different aspect. 

The Ideas and Archetypes which the manifested world ex- 
presses are eternal and unchanging: they subsist beyond time 
and space. But since they are perpetually being expressed in 
time and space, this expression naturally takes the form of a 
process. Just as in any human work of art the finished product 
appears from the outside to arise to perfection from simple and 
rudimentary beginnings, so with the universe: in the order 
of time the types appear to ascend, the lower preceding the 
higher. 

But the potentiality of the highest type subsisted in the 
‘idea’ from the very beginning; therefore it is misleading to 
speak of the lower types producing the higher ones. But the Per- 
fect Divine Idea of the universe comprehends many types; 
consequently when certain preliminary stages are passed through 
on any one physical globe, and it has become habitable, the types 
remain relatively fixed—a fact which could only be accounted for 
by the stability of the eternal ideas behind them. 

But since the Divine Idea of man contains the characteristics, 
in terms of himself, of all that is expressed in the lower kingdoms, 
and over and above this a spark of the Divine Mind, and since it 
is this spark of self-conscious intellect which gives him his supe- 
riority over the animals, it is impossible that man should have 
‘evolved ’ from the animals. Moreover, man is distinct from the 
cosmos, since he has free-will and can act either in conformity 
with or in disobedience to the laws of Nature. On the one hand 
he can transcend Nature, and in a certain manner surpass her 
perfections, while on the other he can deliberately mar her beauty, 
both in his own body and in the world outside him. 

This is the truth behind the ‘ special creation ’ theory of the 
fundamentalists—that the Divine Idea of man is distinct from the 
Divine Idea of the cosmos. 

Thus, since man and the cosmos are distinct, and since the 
spiritual nature of man could not have been produced from any- 
thing material and is in no way whatever dependent upon the 
material side of things except as a medium through which to 
express itself, there is no need to postulate a descent or ascent of 
man from the animal kingdom. 

Such a theory could never be propounded or made in the 
slightest degree plausible without the ignoring of the final and 
formal causes and the attributing to the efficient cause of contra- 
dictory attributes. 

There is not a shred of conclusive evidence for the animal 
ancestry of man: the whole structure of its colossal delusion rests 
upon certain similarities between the physical nature of man and 
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that of the animals—similarities which are easily explainable 
without postulating any descent of man from the apes. 

The present-day outlook of science is due to the fact that 
scientists have devoted their attention almost exclusively to the 
outer and apparent nature of things, and have thus been led to 
generalise from these outer appearances and effects without 
relating them to their real causes.. 

Thus the conflict between scientists and exponents of religion 
is due on the one hand to the fact that religionists untrained in 
philosophy are often apt to take the words of sacred scriptures 
which have a mystical meaning and attempt to interpret them 
literally, while scientists, equally untrained in philosophic reason- 
ing, generalise from observed facts without taking into account 
the logical consequences which follow from their assumptions. 

Full reconciliation will only be possible when both religionists 
and scientists exercise their reason in such a manner as to enable 
them to reconcile the facts of the physical world with the ideas 
and principles of the spiritual world. To give an example. When 
the six days which are mentioned in Genesis are taken in a 
mystical sense as six hierarchical degrees of divine creative 
expression, arranged, not in order of time (since all divine activity 
must be of an eternal nature and all divine thoughts or ideas are 
eternal), but in ascending order of dignity, the production of man 
is seen to be the culmination of this creative activity. Asa 
spiritual idea man—that is to say, ideal man—is eternal, as is the 
spiritual ideal universe in which are the ‘ ideas’ which the types 
and forms of the physical universe express under the conditions 
of time and space, while the fact that man appears last in the 
physical world is only so much additional evidence that he trans- 
cends all that has gone before him, since in the order o manifes- 
tation the less perfect invariably precedes the more perfect. 

Thus between the facts revealed by science and the Biblical 
story of Creation there is no inconsistency when both are taken in 
relation to that to which they refer, the account of Genesis refer- 
ring to the spiritual aspect of Creation, while the scientific facts 
record the manner of operation on the physical plane of the spiritual 
and ideal causes which current science has not yet investigated. 

The great danger of the evolutionary theory, presented as it 
is to-day by scientific materialism, is that it entirely misrepresents 
the real nature of man, robs him of free-will, and is inconsistent 
with any hope of immortality. It would be well for those who 
propagate it with such ncnchalance to realise its true nature and 
the inevitable results which will follow if the fatalism and 
materialism which are implied in the general presentation of it 
at the present day take firm root in the receptive minds of the 
rising generation. 
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It is in its essence a miserable, obscurantist and illogica 
theory, sponsored by leading minds as the standard of a crusade 
for truth, but in reality unsupported by any real evidence, 
upheld as a product of reason, but, when examined, found to 
be of all theories the most unreasonable. 

So far from having in it anything hopeful or inspiring, it is 
likely, if widely accepted, to delay the progress of the human race 
more effectively than the most rigid ecclesiastical dogmatism. 

The creeds of the Churches, which their leading adherents are 
now abandoning so gaily, may yet be found to contain, when 
rightly interpreted, far more of truth than the tentative scientific 
interpretation of observed facts, and to be far safer guides to 
conduct than the ethical principles which would follow from the 
supposition of a flagellate or even simian ancestry. 

One might well think the human race in a curious condition 
when a bishop in a cathedral can preach a sermon which is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the fundamentals of the creed of his 
Church. Strange things have in the past been done in the name 
of religion, but none stranger than this. 

If man has come from the animals, then he is not immortal, 
for the soul cannot be immortal at one end (in the future) and 
not at the other (in the past). Or, if it can, let those who say so 
explain how. 

If man has come from the animals, no saviours are necessary 
to the human race. 

The animal creation is not generally considered to be in need 
of salvation, while if Evolution is progressive, and man descends 
from the animals, he must be more self-sufficient than they, and 
therefore less in need of salvation or redemption than that from 
which he is said to have come. 

If man has come from the animals, then the import of nearly 
all the sacred scriptures of the world has been consistently mis- 
interpreted from the beginning of history. 

The teachings of Christianity (and all other great religions) 
and the present-day teaching of Evolution are fundamentally 
incompatible ; nor can the most skilful evasion of real issues and 
the glossing over of awkward questions make them consistent. 

The doctrine of the immortality of man and his divine origin 
is one that can be proved to the hilt to those who are able to 
reason clearly and impartially. The former is indeed proved by 
the very fact that the human mind has the conception of immor- 
tality. That which is altogether mortal could never even think 
of immortality, and it is certain that the mind of man never 
found immortality in the physical world. 
ji Those who claim for man an animal origin and an uncertain 
destiny are often loudest in their cries for a drastic use of reason 
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and a fearless acceptance of truth. Let them therefore, before 
they take away from the rising generation its natural belief in 
immortality, in the saviours of mankind, of whom the sacred 
scriptures relate, and in the eternal divine spark of intellect in 
man which makes him capable of ultimately attaining conscious 
union with God, first explain the following : 

First, by what means can the lower produce the higher, that 
which is not self-conscious that which is self-conscious, or that 
which is without free-will that which possesses it ? 

Secondly, by what means, except through the agency of self- 
conscious intelligence, can any idea be expressed by a form or any 
form be united to matter ? 

Thirdly, if the possession of free-will by man is questioned, 
let it be explained how a being whose will is not free could ever 
arrive at the intellectual conception of the principle of free-will, 
or how a being which has no immortal principle could arrive at 
that of immortality. 

These are but a few of the questions which must be fully 
answered before the theory of the animal descent of man can 
even be entertained. 

Let it not be thought that this essay is an attempt to belittle 
or ridicule the devoted labours of scientists or the majesty of 
science herself. But let us have real science, the science which 
looks upward as well as downward, which distinguishes between 
observed facts and the conclusions based upon them, and whose 
conclusions can be proved by the criteria of reason and experience, 
for by this kind of science alone can real satisfaction and lasting 
progress be bestowed. Truth neither science nor religion need 
fear; but truth is attained only when all effects are properly 
related to their causes, all thoughts to reality itself, all that is 
material to all that is spiritual, and that which is below to that 
which is above. 

We shall not find the causes of spirit in matter, nor the origin 
of soul in body. But when by exercise of the true powers of the 
human intellect we see clearly the relation of spirit to soul and 
of soul to body, when we can contemplate heaven as the archetype 
of earth and earth as the reflection of heaven, when at every stage 
of the unfoldment of natural forms the operation of the four 
inevitable causes can be clearly traced, then will science begin to 
come into her own, the origin and destiny of man will not only be 
known by religious revelation, but established by scientific proof, 
and the mind of man will be illuminated by the dazzling reflection 
of the Perfect Circle of Infinite Truth- 


GEORGE H. BONNER. 
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THE NATION AND THE PRAYER-BOOK'* 


Sine iva et studio —Tac., A. i. 1. 

J’écris en honnéte gens aux honnétes gens.—Pascal. 

‘I speak as to reasonable men: judge ye what I say.’—S?. Paul 
(1 Cor. x. 15). 


THE text of the English National Prayer-Book is under revision. 
That sacred emblem of our national unity has—more even than 
the Royal Navy and the authorised version of the English Bible 
—held together for some four centuries the scattered units of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. What is now proposed as its substitute? Is 
that substitute an improvement upon the language of the present 
Book ? Does it involve change of doctrine ? Will the new Book 
be final? And, if so, will it bring peace and strength to the 
Church of England? These questions we propose to try fairly 
and clearly to answer. 


Two PRAYER-Books 


To begin with, What is it suggested that Parliament be asked 
to sanction ? There are to be two Prayer-Books. Now it was the 
very object of our present Prayer-Book to reduce to one the many 
Prayer-Books of the Middle Ages : 


Whereas heretofore there hath been great diversity in saying and 
singing in Churches within this realm—some following Salisbury Use, some 
Hereford and some the Use of Bangor, some of York, some of Lincoln : 
now from henceforth the whole realm shall have but one Use. ([Cranmer’s] 
Preface to the Prayer-Book.) 


The authors of the new Prayer-Book contemplate at least 
two Uses. Yet in 1923 the Bishop of Gloucester wrote as 
follows : 


I sincerely hope that nothing will be done to create two Prayer-Books. 
. . With regard to Holy Communion it is difficult to conceive a more 
complete failure of statesmanship . . . [than] by allowing a discussion in 


1 Being a sequel to an article on ‘ The Revision of the Prayer-Book ’ in this 
Review for November 1926, and also to two pamphlets on the same subject 
published by Messrs. Hatchard’s, Piccadilly (price 2d. and 1d.). 
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exactly the Service in which most of all we should be united. . . . May! 
express the hope that, whatever is done with the rest of the Prayer-Book, 
we definitely refuse to acquiesce in any proposal to allow alternative forms 
of Service? (Right Rev. Dr. A. C. Headlam, The Times, November 1s, 
1923.) 


This he repeated the very next year in his primary charge to the 
clergy of Gloucester. The late Bishop of Salisbury had already 
taken the same view : 


I am the only bishop in the room who has served a dozen years where 
there was a dual Use. I am afraid I must take exception to the statement 
that it has not been a cause of cleavage. On the contrary. (Dr. F, E. 
Ridgeway, late Bishop of Salisbury, Upper House of Convocation, Debates, 
1915.) 

It appears that these wishes are not to be respected. There 
are to be ‘ two Prayer-Books’ and an ‘alternative Communion 
Service.’ And both books are to be ‘ optiona!,’ that is, to be used 
in whole or in part or together in any proportion the minister 
may think fit. Henceforth the whole realm shall have two Uses. 
That is to say, henceforth the Church shall speak officially with 
two discordant voices. 


Two PARTIES 


Now what is the meaning of this ? The Church, as Baron von 
Hiigel has shown, must allow for three different angles of vision— 
the institutional (or High Church), the mystic (or Low Church), 
the intellectual (or Broad Church). Without these three con- 
current factors there would be a weakened hold upon revealed 
Truth. In the Church of England to-day the apparent mutual 
hostility of two of these three groups threatens to oust the third. 
We may label these two groups the Anglo-Catholic and the 
Modernist parties. The two parties (as even Father Neville 
Figgis admitted) correspond very much to the Pharisees (or Tradi- 
tionalists) and Sadducees (or Nationalists) of Christ’s day. It was 
the verdict of a contemporary that ‘ the Sadducees say that there 
is no resurrection: neither believe in angels or spirits ; but the 
Pharisees confess both.’ To-day once more is the historic battle 
set in array between the same parties. And it seems to have been 
the aim (rather than the hope) of the new Prayer-Book, by 
prudent (or imprudent) concessions in these two contrary direc- 
tions, to placate both. Let us now examine the nature of the 
respective claims of both these parties. 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC CLAIMS 


The Anglo-Catholic party, so the Bishop of Truro declares, 
quite frankly desire an increased assimilation to the devotional 
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practices of the Church of Rome. Like the old Non-Jurors—from 
whom through Keble, their first founder, they sprang—they seem 
to threaten secession unless the Church can see fit to surrender 
something more to their demands. 

What are their demands? They are in effect seven: (1) Ap- 
proximation of ritual to the Roman Mass with its accompaniments, 
such as (2) priestly pre-service, called by Romans introibo [see 
‘Deposited Book,’ p. 434]; (3) the Roman Mass-Vestment (or 
chasuble [p. 204] ); (4) the Roman wafer [p. 204] as a substitute 
for ‘ the best and purest wheaten bread ’ and ‘ such as is usual to 
be eaten’ ordered by the English Prayer-Book; (5) perpetual 
reservation of the Host for the purpose of communicating the sick 
in emergency direct from the service in church ; (6) prayers ‘ for’ 
instead of the old Church’s commemoration ‘ of’ the Dead—for 
which the chief festival is All Souls’ Day, #.e, November 2 
[p. 439]; (7) the doctrine of Transubstantiation, whose 
chief festival is that of Corpus Christi on Trinity Thursday 
[p. 443]. All these points the new Prayer-Book appears to 
concede. 

The basis of our present Prayer-Book is twofold. There was 
the first Prayer-Book of King Edward VI., designed (like the pro- 
posed new Prayer-Book of 1927) to approximate to the Roman 
Use. This first Prayer-Book of 1549 the Archbishop of York 
wishes to restore. It was so patient of a Roman interpretation 
that the then Roman Bishop Gardiner pronounced it so at the 
time. For that reason Cranmer issued his second Prayer-Book in 
1552. That book is the direct parent of our present Book. It 
broke up the Roman Canon of the Mass into three parts 
and widely distributed them. At the same time it altered the 
sequence of the prayers so as to forbid any theory of a real Pre- 
sence ‘in’ the consecrated Elements. The new Book is a half- 
way return to the 1549 Book. In two parts out of three it restores 
the Canon, alters the Consecration Prayer and.even the sequence 
of the rest of the service. It goes behind the 1549 Prayer-Book in 
restoring the purely papal and, as Bishop Creighton termed them, 
“un-scriptural ’ dogmas of All Souls’ and Corpus Christi Days ! 
(Creighton’s Life, ii., 303.) Yet Dr. Headlam in The Times of 
October 7 defends all these changes as ‘ Scriptural’ and even 
‘ Evangelical.’ 

CHANGE OF DOCTRINE 


Now are these ‘ changes of doctrine ’ strictly so called ? They 
are frankly admitted so to be by Lord Parmoor : 


So many letters reach me asking my opinion on the Revision of the 
Prayer-Book. . . . As chairman of the House of Laity, during the early 
discussions . . . I cannot doubt that the Revised Prayer-Book does 
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introduce, as an alternative, change of doctrine. . . . The Reservation of 
the Sacrament will certainly mean ‘ carrying about, lifting up and wor- 
shipping ’ [contrary to] Article XXVIII. ‘ Of the Lord’s Supper.’ (Letter 
to The Times, July 1, 1927.) 


Such change of doctrine is not less frankly admitted by the 
Bishop of Gloucester, the most learned and able apologist for the 
new Book. He writes: 


The Prayer-Book which we now use . . . was based upon one pro- 
duced in 1552 [Cranmer’s Second Prayer-Book}. And the differences 
between the Prayer-Book of 1552 and the Prayer-Book of 1662 [the 
present Book] are not great. . . . The new Prayer of Consecration 
. . . is similar to that we have in the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 
[that is, of 1549]. . . . There is [now] provision for . . . All Souls’ Day, 
. . « Then there are ‘Commons’ for the festivals of an Abbot or Abbess. 
. . « The clergy had proposed the commemoration of Corpus Christi day. 
It was obvious that, owing to the doctrinal [he means Popish] associations 
connected with the festival of Corpus Christi, there were reasons for not 
making this an authorised festival. 


So what did they do? They apparently ‘authorised’ it by 
merely leaving out the name Corpus Christi, while using a 
special epistle and gospel and allowing the collect composed by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the formulator of the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation! In this way Dr. Headlam thinks the clergy will be 
satisfied 


by joining with the rest of Western Christendom [?.e., Rome] in celebrating 
the festival of Corpus Christi. (Bishop of Gloucester, The New Prayer- 
Book, pp. 1 and 68, 31, 32.) 


Now are these Romeward changes or not? They are so thought 
to be by the editor of the Anglo-Catholic organ, the Church 
Times : 


The sacrifice of the Mass appears to me to be emphasised in the new 
Canon. The doctrine of Purgatorial progress is certainly implied in the 
Prayers for the Dead. It appears to me within the authority of the indi- 
vidual Bishop to permit the use of a Tabernacle instead of an aumbry. 
(Mr. Sidney Dark, letter to the Spectator, June 25, 1927.) 


Dr. Headlam strangely contends that the new Prayer of Conse- 
cration, far from being more Romewards, is actually less Rome- 
wards because based on an Eastern usage which invokes the Holy 
Spirit on the Bread and Wine. Yet history teaches us that the 
use of this very invocation brought the Eastern Church to accept 
the absurdity of Transubstantiation in all its grossness before 
it reached the Western. Transubstantiation by invocation is 
to-day the characteristic method and doctrine of the Eastern 
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Church. And this invocation is even in the Roman Church the 
lever by which that ‘ miracle ’ is worked : 


Send down thy Holy Spirit and change this Bread into the Body .. . 
of Jesus Christ, . . . Who took bread, etc. (American Catholic Prayer- 
Book, Antiochean rite.) 


The editor of the Church Times candidly reports this fact and 
writes : 


There is no doubt whatever that Dr. Knox [late Bishop of Manchester] 
is right when he says: ‘ The new Prayer [of Consecration] is consistent 
with the idea that a change is wrought in the Elements by the action of the 
Holy Spirit and [is consistent] with the idea that a Sacrifice is offered by 
the priest for the remission of the sins of the living and the dead. (Church 
Times, February 18, 1927.) 


Father Woodlock, the Jesuit, is of the same opinion. He writes 
that the revival of the Anamnesis and reunion of the Consecration 
and order of Communion involves a change which brings it ‘ quite 
definitely into line with the Mass.’ 


The new prayers . . . express an oblation of the consecrated bread 
and wine which . . . would seem to be patient of a sacrificial and pro- 
pitiatory interpretation, which the office of 1662 could not possibly bear. (The 
Times, June 23, 1927. See his Lectures, p. 79, ed. Sheed and Ward.) 


These are serious charges. And what in all fairness has Dr. 
Headlam to say in answer ? 


RESERVATION 


The exact meaning of these changes may be seen in the light 
of another set of rubrics to be found on another page : 


An Alternative Order for the Communion of the Sick. 

. . . If further provision be needed in order to secure that any sick 
person in his last hour may not lack the benefit of the most comfortable 
sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ the Priest, if the Bishop shall 
so permit, may . . . reserve so much of the consecrated Bread and Wine 
as is needed for the purpose . . . The Sacrament so reserved, shall not 
be brought into connexion with any service or ceremony nor shall it be 
exposed or removed except in order to be received in Communion. .. . 
All other questions that may arise concerning such reservation shall be 
determined . . . by the directions of the Bishop. [In ‘Composite Book,’ 
‘ Bishops.’] 

Harmless as some of these changes may seem, these new 
rubrics appear to come into open conflict with the Thirty-nine 
Articles and with the ‘ Black’ or last ‘ Rubric’ at Holy Com- 
munion : 


{‘ Black Rubric.) In the Holy Communion .. . no adoration is 
intended or ought to be done ... Forthe . . Bread and Wine remain 
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still in their very natural substances and therefore may not be adored (for 
that were idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians). And the 
natural Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ ave in heaven and not 
here—it being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at the same 
time in more places than one. 


Now from the new Book the Thirty-nine Articles may be, and 
the above-named ‘ Black’ Rubric at Communion is, actually 
withdrawn! Especially note Art. XXVIII. : 


The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped, 


and Article XXXI., which reads : 


The sacrifice of Masses, in the which it was commonly said that the 
Priest did offer Christ for the living and the dead to have remission of pain 
or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits. 


These rubrics have opened up a host of other difficulties. In 
the first place, is reservation expedient or even necessary? On 
this subject let us hear the late Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. John 
Wordsworth : 


The original intention of Reservation [was] not for the purposes of 
adoration but for safety. . . . Some . . . wish to restore Reservation for 
the sick. It is certainly very rarely necessary and, being directly contrary 
to the rubrics of our Communion Office, it must be pronounced unlawful 
without fresh authority. Nor should I personally be anxious to move for 
such authority. The dangers of Profanity on one side and Superstition on 
the other have been proved too great. . . . If Reservation for the sick 
were passed it would inevitably tend to become the ordinary method ... 
to reserve always on the plea of providing against emergency. (Bishop J. 
Wordsworth, H. Communion, pp. 118: Parker’s, Oxford, 1s.) 


SAFEGUARDS FOR RESERVATION 


In the second place, are any safeguards possible against 
‘adoration ’ of the Sacrament ? It was tried in the diocese of 
London and failed. Here is the witness of the present Bishop 
of London (Dr. Winnington Ingram) : 


To allow no access whatever to the Blessed Sacrament when and 
where it was reserved for the sick . . . in the first place that has proved 
impossible . . . [I] frankly admit that the plan has broken down. (Debates 
in Upper House of Convocation on Reservation, February 9, 1917.) 


Says the Bishop of Exeter : 


I do not see how it is possible, once the Blessed Sacrament is ‘ reserved,’ 
. - - to resist any form of ‘ adoration.’ ... The words used in our 
present Prayer-Book do not suggest that there is any Presence of Christ, 
except to the worshipper who partakes. ...In the new Book... 
words receive an enlargement . . . {which already] exist in the Roman 
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Missal; and [there] they are explained in an official paraphrase to be a 
prayer for Transubstantiation. ... To put in words which justify a 
doctrine and then to object to people following the logical result of that 
doctrine . . . is surely a most unreasonable process. Those who believe 
in that doctrine will also be able to point to . . . aservice .. . that can 
and will be used on Corpus Christi day. . . . The step from Adoration to 
Benediction is but a small one. . . . You cannot govern a Church by 
splitting hairs. . . . The promoters of the [new] Prayer-Book, realizing 
the unpopularity of the Communion Service, have insisted that the Prayer- 
Book shall be taken as a whole. . . . The moment must come when . . 

people will say: ‘The Roman Church and the Anglican Church are so 
alike I cannot see the difference.’ (Bishop of Exeter, Diocesan Gazette, 


July 1927.) 


Dr. Hensley Henson, Bishop of Durham, was of the same opinion 
in 1923: 


The proposed changes are largely a concession to the law-breaking 
party. . . . The English Church Union report . . . claims the right [of 
Reservation] as an integral part of the priest’s office. . . . I do not think 
that we can be reasonably asked . . . to commit ourselves in passing these 


rubrics. .. I personally cannot consent to the proposals that affect the 
Holy Communion. . . . There is not one of them that can prudently be 
conceded. 


He then concluded : 


The sane and moderate religion of the Prayer-Book is now really 
imperilled. And English clergymen in considerable numbers are eagerly 
active in substituting for it the very type of piety which the Prayer-Book 
was framed to discourage. . . . After four centuries does the Church of 
England really wish to restore the Mass and the Confessional to the central 
place which they held before the Reformation, and which beyond 
question they hold in the teaching of the Anglo-Catholics? (House of 
Bishops, Debates on the Revision of the Prayer-Book, April 16, 1923: 
S.P.C.K., 1s.) 


With these loudly expressed fears agrees the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Ritual (published in 1906) which furnished a basis 
for the new Book. 


Practices unquestionably . . . condemned by the Church of England 


exist in considerable numbers. . . . The common feature present in and 
characteristic of most of the illegal practices, . . . such as . . . the use 
of the Canon of Mass, . . . Reservation, .. . is the tendency . . . to 


regard the consecrated elements as in themselves the objects of adoration. 
. . . These practices lie on the Romeward side of the deep cleavage between 
the Church of England and that of Rome. It is significant that many of 
them receive their chief support from a section of Churchmen who... 
profess allegiance to what they term Catholic custom—an allegiance which 
in practice is found to involve assimilation of some of the most distinctive 
methods of Roman worship. (Royal Commission Report of the Year 1906 


pars. 297-299 [pp. 53-54].) 
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What, then, are the grounds for altering the Communion Service ? 
It is somewhat disquieting to learn the true reason : 


A large number of the minor reforms represent(s] the legitimation of 
what is already done [i.e. by the recalcitrant clergy]. . . . To grant [this] 
enables the great body of the clergy to be whole-heartedly loyal. (Bishop 
of Gloucester, The New Prayer-Book, pp. 95, 99.) 


How ‘loyal’ may be seen by the fact that this very year the 
Bishop of Kensington ordained a clergyman in the Bishop of 
London’s diocese with the Roman rite of paten and chalice. 
This porrectio instrumentorum was regarded by Pope Leo XIII. 
as necessary to the validity of an ordination ! 


MODERNISM 


But the new Prayer-Book has not only disturbed the 
‘ Protestant’ world. It has no less disturbed the ‘ Catholic’ 
world by its impiudent concessions to Modernism. What is 
Modernism? It is the conscious antithesis to Catholicism. 
Catholicism is par excellence the ‘religion of authority.’ It is 
traditional, historic, and conservative. Its motto is: Stare super 
antiquas vias. Modernism claims to be its opposite. , Its religion 
is ‘ the religion of the Spirit’; its Church is ‘ the Church of the 
future.’ Its methods are liberal, progressive, scientific and 
critical of tradition. Its motto is: ‘ Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.’ Tennyson perhaps portrays its spirit in 
these terms : 


There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


If Traditionalism sees God everywhere, in creation, in miracle, 
in special ‘ providences,’ even ‘ in the fall of a sparrow,’ Modernism 
finds Natural Law everywhere. It prefers Evolution to Creation. 
It questions the miraculous, even in the life of Christ. It subjects 
to an extreme philological analysis the records of the Faith. 


CONCESSIONS TO MODERNISM 


It is a certain fact that the new Prayer-Book is a concession 
to Anglo-Catholicism. But, strange to say, the assumptions of 
Modernism seem also to find many echoes in the new Prayer-Book. 
At any rate, from the Wedding Service (at the special request of 
one Modernist bishop) has disappeared the idea of direct Creation. 
From the Baptism Service (at the request of two well-known 
bishops) has been withdrawn the doctrine of man’s hereditary 
sinfulness, which alone seems to provide the very raison d’étre for 
Infant Baptism at all! From the Proper Preface for Whitsun 
has gone (at another bishop’s request) the miraculous accompani- 
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ment at Pentecost of ‘wind and flame.’ Everywhere the Old 
Testament seems to be especially under a ban. The names of 
Adam and Eve, the submission due from the woman to the man 
(repeated in the New Testament), the names of Abraham and 
Sarah (both with their discovered equivalents in Assyrian), of 
Isaac and Rebekah, of Jacob (whose name recurs in Egyptian) — 
all have gone. For all this there may be good reason. But it 
does not appear. So also vanish both the universal tradition of 
the Flood and Israel’s historic exodus from Egypt by the crossing 
of the Red Sea. Yet both of these occurrences are named in the 
New Testament as types of baptism. Now the Old Testament, as 
Professor Kirkpatrick reminds us, was the ‘ only repository of 
the historic revelation vouchsafed to the nation of Israel.’ It 
was the sole Bible of Christ and of His apostles. It alone provided 
prophecies of the Christian Church to come. Yet everywhere 
the Old Testament Canonical Scriptures—which from the days 
of Ecclesiasticus and Josephus to those of St. Athanasius and 
St. Jerome were always kept distinct—are now confounded 
with the half-mythical Apocrypha. Indeed, belief in the 
Canonical Scriptures—as the Bishops of Gloucester and Here- 
ford frankly admit—is no longer required of candidates for 
Ordination ! 


The old question: ‘Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament ? ’ puts a very severe strain 
on the consciences of many. (Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. A. C. Headlam, 
The New Prayer-Book, p. 40.) 


Of the Modernism of the new Prayer-Book there seems to 
be no doubt whatever. For the able but ultra-Modernist editor 
of the Modern Churchman—the Modernists’ organ—sings, in his 
April issue, a pean on the ‘ sixteen’ concessions made to his 
cause, and thinks that for those sixteen reasons only the Book 
should be forced through. 

In short, the Government is asked to pass a Book which is at 
one and the same time Modernist and Anglo-Catholic. Is such a 
Book feasible ? Or is it likely to be final ? By an odd coincidence 
both Lord Halifax in the Church Times and a Modernist con- 
tributor to the Outlook quite frankly assert from their opposite 
points of view that their respective party looks on this new Book 
as only an ‘ instalment’ of future favours to come. And both 
these factionists forecast ‘ about twenty years hence ’ as the time 
for the next fight to a finish between these two hostile groups. 
If, therefore, the Government passes this Book, none of the three 
parties in the Church will be satisfied. And two of them will 
make it the occasion of further revision. This provides a beautiful 
prospect, truly, for the peace of the Church. 
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INFERIOR PRAYERS 


The English of the new Prayer-Book will hardly compare 
with that of the old. An air of intellectual slovenry and hasty 
scholarship pervades the whole. Let us give some instances. In 
the Ordination question what is to ‘believe .. . as given’? 
In the Athanasian Creed (which may be read without verses 2 and 
42 at the option of the minister and without the congregation), 
what is the meaning of the rubrical direction: ‘at any time 
when ... may’ (twice)? Again in the same Creed, what is 
a ‘ reasoning soul ’ (Lat. rationalis) ? And how is man ‘ less than 
the Father’? And what sort of human or divine nature can 
Christ be said to possess by His ‘ taking manhood into God’? 
The Latin reads: ‘ by taking up of manhood into God.’ Lastly, 
how can the Latin of that Creed resurgere habent be rendered 
‘must rise again’ ? Habeo in this connexion is the ordinary post- 
classical future. (See Oehler on Tertullian, de fem. cult., i. 6.) 
As Dr. White, Dean of Christchurch, agrees, to ‘ have to’ in the 
sense of ‘must’ would require in Latin debuerunt or the use of 
the gerundive. Again, on p. 138 dpmayyds could not obviously 
mean ‘ prize,’ which is épyaiov, and that word occurs at c. iii. 14 
just below. The word dpzayydés recurs only twice again (in 
Plutarch and Cyril) ; and an active verbal noun ending in ~yyos 
Or -cuos Cannot (except, perhaps, in a very few instances of 
common words debased by colloquial misuse) possibly have a 
passive meaning. Here it means‘ an act of rapine’ (F. C. Burkitt, 
D. S. Margoliouth. See H. A. W. Meyer ad loc.). Again, it is 
noticeable that in the ‘ Occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings’ 
all the Prayers for the King (except for the one petition in the 
Communion Service seem to be optional. On p. 88,1. 16, they 
may be omitted altogether! One Collect for Foreign Missions 
contains (by a misquotation of St. Paul) the nonsensical request 
to ‘hasten the time when the fulness of the Gentiles shall be 
gathered in.’ Dr. F. E. Brightman has already remarked other 
misquotations of the New Testament words. While approving 
some of the new changes Dr. Brightman (whom the Bishop 
of Gloucester justly describes as one of our greatest liturgio- 
logists) sums up as follows : 


As to the Book as a whole I would say at once that on almost every 
page of it I find something irritating, something inexact or untidy or 
superfluous or ill-considered or unreal. . . . The only virtue I can find in 
the new Introduction is that it enables one better to appreciate the quality 
of the old in spite of its defects. . . . Speaking generally no one can fail 
to recognise how inferior [the new Prayers] are, in strength, in variety, in 
quality of expression, to the older prayers with which they are mixed up. 
. . . I seem to have noticed . . . perhaps only three which are of real 
distinction. . . . The Exhortation has nothing material to say which is 
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not said with more virility in the old one. . . . The Prayer for the Observ- 
ance of Sunday . . . contains no petition which might not equally be used 
in relation to a Bank Holiday. . . . The Collects for the Lesser Feasts are 
most of them thin and unimpressive. . . . The new Canon marks a tardy 
attempt to retrieve the losses of 1552. . . . But the result is unsatisfactory 
to many people; and I venture to reckon myself in the number. If I 
calculate aright, there are at least 384 possible varieties of Matins, if said 
through to the end. But if it is immediately followed by another service, 
e.g. the Litany, the number rises to 2080. (Rev. Preb. F, E, Brightman, 
D.D., in the Church Quarterly Review : ‘ The New Prayer Book Examined,’ 
pp. 221, 222, 223, 226, 236.) 


CHANGE OF Book 


These are serious conclusions to which a definite High 
Churchman allows himself to come. That the Prayer-Book needs 
revision no candid person will dispute. Abbreviations, modifica- 
tions, occasional simplification and readjustment—that is all the 
Royal Letters of Business contemplated. More than that was 
unnecessary. When the Royal Letters of Business appeared the 
following was the document revising the Book of Common 
Prayer which obtained the assent of the clergy. It was called 
‘N. A.’ (that is, National Assembly), No. 84. The Book is before 
me as I write. I reproduce the title : 


1917. ROYAL LETTERS OF BUSINESS. (No. 504) 
Convocation of Canterbury. 


Resolutions of the Joint Committee on the Royal Letters of Business as 
amended and accepted by the Upper House on February 1o, 11 and 
April 28, 29, 30, 1915, together with further resolutions accepted by the 
Upper House on February 8, 1917. 


To this a preface was written by Bishop Gibson, late of Gloucester, 
and chairman of a certain committee for the drafting of the Book, 
in which he writes : 


. . . The present Report (No. 504) contains the complete resolutions of 
the Upper House on the Royal Letters of Business, viz. those accepted in 
1915 and also those modifications and additions which were accepted by 
the Upper House in 1917 after consideration of the Report of the Joint 
Committee on the recommendations of the Advisory Committee. [Signed] 
E.C.S.G. (March 21, 1917.) 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURE 


Now what has happened to all these ‘ resolutions,’ ‘ modifica- 
tions,’ ‘ additions,’ ‘ considerations’ ? The Book recording them 
has since apparently been withdrawn. And what were some 
of these ‘ resolutions,’ ¢.g., as to Holy Communion? We turn to 
Pp. 35-40, and it is at once clear that, but for a very few verbal 
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and purely minor changes, that Service of Holy Communion is 
left unchanged. The order, the language, the doctrine, the 
rubrics at Holy Communion remain, in effect, the same. It was 
due to the practically unanimous vote of the whole episcopate at 
the time. As a result this was the Book which the Royal Letters 
of Business produced. This Book the Convocations of Clergy 
passed. This is the Book which the nation was to be asked to 
consider as an improvement or an enrichment of the old. With 
this Book the Bishop of Norwich openly declares that he would 
himself be satisfied. But where is it? ‘And echo answers: 
Where ?’ What is the meaning of these twenty years of ‘ resolu- 
tions,’ ‘ modifications,’ ‘ additions,’ ‘amendments,’ ‘ considera- 
tions’ by Upper Houses and Joint Committees? Where are 
they to-day ? The Book placed before the Government to-day, 
with its seven points of Anglo-Popery and sixteen points of Ultra- 
Modernism, is another Book altogether. [It looks as if the new 
Book had outrun the original limits laid down by the Crown and 
is to that extent wlira vires.] 

But where did this new Book come from? Its name is (or 
rather was) the ‘Composite Book.’ Its title runs (or ran) : 


National Assembly of the Church of England Book proposed to be 
annexed to the Prayer-Book Measure of 192-. Provisional. Subject to 
Further Revision by the House of Bishops. Issued February 7, 1927. 


In the very next month this same book reappeared (with no 
appreciable variations) as the ‘ Deposited’ Book. The title-page 
runs : 


Book Referred to in the Prayer-Book Measure To be submitted to the 
Convocations on March 29, 1927. 


It was this Book which passed by such splendid majorities as 
representing no less than ‘twenty years’ work and the prac- 
tically unanimous consent of the bishops ’—bishops, who had as 
a matter of fact twenty years before strongly and almost unani- 
mously condemned it! It seems to me that this Book which 
Parliament is being now asked to pass is a wholly new Book, first 
issued in 1927 and purporting to be the same as that of 1917. A 
favourable critic writes : 


The Revision of the Prayer-Book . . . may prove tobe. . . acritical 
event . . . for the future of religion in the land. . . . The whole nation 
has a legitimate concern in it. . . . The new proposals must receive the 
approval of Parliament. And Parliament means all of us—Nonconformists 
just as much as Conformists. . . . A new type of public worship in the 
National Church obviously will affect the religious atmosphere of the 
country and the religious sentiment of the People. (Rev. Carnegie P. 
Simpson, D.D., in the British Weekly, February 10, 1927.) 
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A NATIONAL IssvE 


It is to be feared that the passing of this Book may defeat the 
object of the Lambeth Pastoral on Reunion and rouse all the 
worst ferments of the whole Protestant world. For example, it is 
held that : 


The Deposited Book disturbs the settlement arrived at and makes 
changes in the direction of Roman Catholicism. For a single example, 
the proposal to legalise Reservation of the Sacrament is in direct opposi- 
tion to Article XXVIII. in the Book of Common Prayer, which denies 
that Reservation was ordained by Christ. Other changes imply a close 
approximation of doctrine to that of the Roman Mass. . . . The Measure 
also involves . . . limitation of the rights of Parliament. Clause i. varies 
explicitly three Acts of Parliament and implicitly many more. . . . For 
Parliament to allow this Measure to go through will mean an abrogation of 
the powers it has possessed in the past. The present Parliament has no 
authority from the nation to deal with this question. . . . We, therefore, 
ask that the proposals should be divided into two Measures—one dealing 
with non-controversial alterations and the other with doctrinal changes. 
... I am, etc., [Signed] M. E. AusBrey, The Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, [at] the Baptist Church House, Southampton-row, 
W.C. 1. (The Times, September 27, 1927.) 


It is understood that along these lines the Bishop of Norwich 
will in the House of Lords move the rejection of the Book. He 
is reported to have said that ‘ the Truth itself is at stake, not 
merely a manner of holding the Truth.’ It is understood that he 
will be supported by the good wishes of the Bishop of Exeter (Lord 
William Cecil), representing the definitely High Church party, by 
the Bishop of Birmingham, an ultra-Modernist, and by the Bishop 
of Worcester, presumably a moderate Low Churchman. It is cer- 
tain that these four prelates will have large support—especially 
among the great middle group which must of necessity form 
the representative part of the nation. We understand that the 
Bishop of Worcester has pressed the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to publish the division lists of the House of Bishops on the major 
controversial aspects of the Deposited Book. The nation has a 
right to know by what majorities and in the face of what opposi- 
tion the bishops were all asked for the sake of loyalty or unity to 
adopt the new Consecration Prayer and the Reservation rubrics. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


If the Book should pass it will unquestionably mean a step 
towards Disestablishment, which to-day would involve Dis- 
endowment. And that means, according to Mr. Gladstone’s esti- 
mate, some 90,000,000/, to the credit of the State. If, on the 
other hand, the Book is held up for further consideration by 
Parliament as having no mandate from the country, no serious 
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harm will be done. Bishop Burge’s Committee on Faith and 
Doctrine could in that case be allowed to conclude its labours. A 
standard of doctrine could thus be set up. Then the several parts 
of the new Book could be scheduled in instalments and sent out 
for public consideration. The nation at large, with its many 
devout and learned critics, could thus have leisure to discuss it. 
A Day of Prayer could be set apart to inaugurate the great 
experiment of improving our national Liturgy. Lastly, the whole 
of the changes—none of which need be vital and many of which 
are long overdue to meet more modern phases of thought—might 
be embodied in an APPENDIX to be used only at the discretion of 
each Church and at the responsibility of each bishop. That 
would at any rate be an honest and wise course. If it were done 
it would be seizing the occasion of a great and useful opportunity. 


A. H. T. CLARKE 
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THE VATICAN, FRANCE. AND L’ACTION 
FRANCAISE 


THE news which trickled into the daily Press on and after Sep- 
tember 20 that a cardinal had resigned his honours in order to 
devote himself more wholly to spiritual things, in view of his age 
and the inevitable end, struck the majority of English readers 
only as being a fact of passing interest. Our isolation from the 
Continent and its affairs hardly needs a clearer demonstration. 
Nothing was suggested to our English mind by the name of the 
cardinal in question ; and our very general lack of near acquaint- 
ance with the present situation in France gave us no clue to 
any possible ulterior reason for the cardinal’s action. 

Cardinal Billot, as he was, the author of the Tvactatus Ecclesia 
Christi, is probably the most eminent Jesuit theologian of the 
Roman communion. A convinced anti-Modernist, he is generally 
considered the responsible author of the decree Pascendi Gregis, 
put forth by Pius X. in September 1907. Of the havoc wrought 
by this decree upon liberal theological thought, and of the posi- 
tion into which it has put Roman Catholic theology, there can be 
no question. Whether these consequences are or are not desirable 
isa matter of opinion. But at any rate Cardinal Billot’s standing 
and renown are commensurate with the greatness of the results 
achieved. He was created cardinal by Pius X. in 1911 in order 
that his services might be retained in Rome, and as an answer to 
his liberalising opponents who from the time of Leo XIII. had 
been seeking his rustication. 

Cardinal Billot is no longer cardinal, and up to the moment of 
writing (mid-October) this fact and its possible significance has 
been almost daily agitating the French and Italian Press. The 
news was at first scrupulously kept secret. It got out owing to 
an unfortunate indiscretion traced to the American college at 
Rome, where, previous to his retirement, the cardinal had resided. 
First whispered in America, it got back to Europe. But this, 
unfortunately for the Vatican, was not the only indiscretion in 
September. The rector of the French seminary at Rome, Pére le 
Floch, was announced as having resigned his position on Sep- 
tember 22. This, following Cardinal Billot’s resignation, caused 
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no small stir. It is clear now why the announcement had to be 
made public. On September 22 the mail ship Roland Garros, 
from Mauritius to Marseilles, called at Port Said. It carried an 
interesting passenger, now for the first time in touch with Europe. 
On September 27 the Roland Garros reached Marseilles. It was 
on the same day that the Populo di Roma stated that it might be 
expected that representations would be made to Pére le Floch to 
persuade him to remain at his post. But his successor was then 
landing at Marseilles, together with Mauritius papers which 
announced that Pére Berthet, superior of the College of St. Jean 
Baptiste de la Salle, in Mauritius, had been appointed, after 
correspondence with the Vatican, on August 18 to the rectorship 
of the French seminary. The announcement of the appointment 
therefore had to be issued in Rome at once, and appeared in Havas 
on the same day as the Populo di Roma spoke of persuasions to 
Pére le Floch to continue. It now has become public that Pére 
le Floch’s ‘ resignation ’ was accepted on July 16! What might 
have happened had there been no leakage of information at Port 
Said, and no inopportune arrival of newspapers from far away 
Mauritius, one cannot say. But, at any rate, the affair got sadly 
bungled. 

For what is the meaning of these events? It is significant 
that until September 27 the official organ of the Vatican, L’Osser- 
vatore Romano, kept silence—in regard to Cardinal Billot a preg- 
nant silence. The case of Pére le Floch, though it belongs to the 
same catena of events and the same order of policy, might have 
caused small notice had it not been so nearly connected with a 
far more sensational affair. But it is significant enough. The 
French seminary at Rome plays a part in the education of the 
superior French clergy, which makes it imperative that it should 
absorb the views of the Vatican if those views are to be secured in 
France. The rector was known to be averse from any interference 
with the tradition of the college. Here is his public declaration 
of his position : 


At the French seminary we are only concerned with the eternal. There 
is no bias to party whether of the Right or of the Left. Our rule, our 
inflexible law, is to obey the Truth, which neither dies nor changes and 
which remains the same in itself under monarchies as under democracies. 


Such a position is apparently too remote for Vatican politics. 
Pére le Floch’s public conferences during the war to dissipate 
misunderstandings between Rome and France are not remembered 
in his favour. Information became available in the Italian and 
French Press on October 1 that his resignation’was compelled by 
imputations upon himself and his seminarists addressed to them 
in audience last summer by Pius XI. in a discourse attacking the 
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clergy and others who were associated with ]’Action frangaise and 
its struggle with the Vatican. 

In the matter of Cardinal Billot, whose ‘ resignation’ signi- 
ficantly followed that of Pére le Floch (a fact which was unknown 
to the official Catholic papers in France when they first advised 
their readers of Pére le Floch’s retirement), we are led into deeper 
waters. On September 26 the Populo d’Italia, pointing out that 
no such event as a cardinal’s resignation had happened for 120 
years (in the case of Cardinal Caraffa), expressed its astonishment 
at the continued silence of the official Vatican organ. On Sep- 
tember 29 the Paris Figaro, which had also demanded enlighten- 
ment, was told in La Croix, one of the French Vatican supporters, 
that there was no enlightenment necessary. Here were just 
simple facts of no significance. Unfortunately for La Croix, the 
Daily Herald on September 27 stated, on the authority of its 
correspondent, that those in closest touch with the Vatican 
circles regarded Cardinal Billot’s retirement as ‘a new proof of 
the success of M. Briand’s policy of establishing amicable rela- 
tions with the papal authorities.’ Cardinal Billot was accused of 
striving to hinder this possibility, and his resignation was stated 
to be the result of the triumph of Gasparri, papal Secretary of 
State. 

‘ A new proof of the success of M. Briand’s policy.’ Such, in 
fact, it is. What is that policy? Since the autumn of 1926 M. 
Briand and Pius XI. have discovered a common cause in a 
common fear of the movement known as |’Action francaise. This 
national religious and patriotic movement has set itself the task 
of protecting the Church and of re-erecting the monarchy as the 
only possible way of escape from the mischiefs which beset the 
country. It includes both Catholic and non-Catholic members, 
and aims to create what is called a ‘ Nationalisme intégral ’ estab- 
lished and secured in a hereditary monarchy in alliance with the 
Church. Its outlook is conveyed in the words ‘ Réligion et 
Patrie.’ 

M. Briand is not alone among French republican statesmen in 
viewing with concern the growth and activity of this movement, 
which now has wide influence, not least in Paris. The Pope, on 
the other hand, wishes to maintain that political world policy of 
which Europe had sufficient evidence during the war in the ponti- 
ficate of Benedict XV. There is some reason to believe that 
Benedict XV. was the victim of his entourage. There is no doubt 
that he was profoundly shocked when it was discovered that 
Monsignor Gerlach, editor in 1915-16 of the Osservatore Romano, 
had provided the plans and the scheme of destruction of the 
Italian cruiser Leonardo da Vinci, blown up with 21 officers and 
22I men on August 2, 1916—the outrage which brought Italy to 
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declare war on Germany. There is every reason to believe, how- 
ever, that Pius XI. accepts as his own the present pro-German 
policy of Cardinal Gasparri. Illustrations abound, the latest being 
the extraordinary démenti on October 1, first of the meaning 
and afterwards of the words used by himself in greeting the 
American legionaries. This was observed by all who follow the 
Continental papers. The Press of both France and Germany saw 
at once that the words constituted a gravamen against Germany 
in the matter of war-guilt. German concern being of more 
importance than French congratulation, a revised version of the 
speech has now been issued |! 

Pius XI. aims at securing world influence within the political 
sphere by friendship with Germany. A French Catholic nation- 
alism therefore constitutes an embarrassment. Not only does it 
suggest the danger of a renewed Gallicanism—of French Church- 
men being led by their national politics to criticise and condemn 
the political tendencies of the Papacy: there is danger to the 
success of the papal policy in a political combination which 
includes both the Catholic and non-Catholic elements of French 
nationalism. It becomes necessary, therefore, to break up 
l’Action frangaise, with its record of nearly thirty years’ patriotic 
idealism, if the papal policy is to be secure. This consummation 
is envisaged through a rehabilitation of the unfortunate policy of 
Leo XIII.—a strengthened entente with an anti-clerical Govern- 
ment. Thus the Vatican, and equally the Republic, will rid 
them of their potential adversaries. For the Catholic, opposition 
to the Republic, his most bitter foe, is to be disloyalty to the 
Vicar of Christ ; loyalty to the Vicar of Christ will separate him 
from his fellow-politicians—there we have the situation in a 
nutshell. 

By the autumn of 1926 M. Briand, having failed to realise his 
purpose of sapping l’Action frangaise through appeal to the Duc 
de Guise, had himself turned for help to the Vatican. The move- 
ment, impregnable on its secular side, might be carried by an 
attempt on its ecclesiastical side. From that point forward 
matters have advanced with great rapidity. Something was 
already being attempted on the Vatican’s behalf. The object of 
attack was the daily journal named after the movement. On 
August 25, 1926, Cardinal Andrieu, Archbishop of Bordeaux— 
with the late Nuncio Cerretti, the protagonist of the Vatican 
policy in France—published a Reply to some Young People, who, 
the document alleged, had asked his counsel as to the propriety of 
reading the publications of the movement. 

This ‘ Reply’ is an extraordinary production. It very natu- 
rally astonished not only the members of 1’Action frangaise, but 
also not a few of the French prelates. It is mainly extracted from 
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the pages of a Belgian Germanophile, Fernand Passelecgq, a bitter 
and unscrupulous enemy of l’Action frangaise. Some of the 
charges laid are so grotesque that it is hardly credible that the 
Archbishop could have made himself responsible for them, the 
more particularly since in October 1915 he wrote to Charles 
Maurras (with Leon Daudet the chief figure on the paper 
and in the movement, and now the whipping boy of the 
Vatican): ‘ You defend the Church, and it was never more 
necessary. . . . You defend the Church with a courage equal to 
your ability !’ 

It is hardly surprising that on the appearance of this bolt 
from the blue French prelates joined others in writing in defence 
of Maurras and I|’Action frangaise. Cardinal Charrost, writing to 
the Press as late as December 4, says : 

L’Action frangaise is the first great and disciplined anti-revolutionary 
movement which has appeared in France since the publication of L’Encyclo- 
pédie, whence sprang the Revolution with its fearful destruction. The 
Church will not forget this, nor the courageous and meritorious vindication 
of herself and of her Chief by Maurras in the most anxious hours of the 
world conflagration. 


The reference here is to Maurras’ book The Pope, War and Peace 
(1915), a defence of the French clergy and of Benedict XV. 
against attacks which were being made against them. 

And yet on December 29 /’Action francaise was placed upon 
the Index ! 

What, then, had been going on ? In September Pius XI. had 
given his benison to the specious document of the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux. Fresh astonishment. Cardinal Billot, we are told, did 
not hesitate to express his chagrin. It was thought in France that 
the Pope had been misled. On October 12 Charles Maurras 
addressed a letter to Pius XI. explaining the real history and 
purpose of the movement and the general attitude of the paper. 
This letter was not even acknowledged until after February 5, 
1927, when Maurras wrote quite courteously to Cardinal Gasparri 
stating that he had received no acknowledgment and enclosing a 
fresh copy of the letter. The reply of Gasparri for brevity and 
discourtesy would be hard to equal. Possibly the usages of polite 
society are not sanctioned by Rome in communication with those 
condemned by the Holy Office. Of course, as is now clear, the 
train of events had already been decided upon. On December 4 
a personal and confidential circular was transmitted to the French 
archbishops by Monsignor Maglione, the Nuncio, notifying the 
refusal of the Pope to allow the appointment of chaplains to 
supervise the teaching of Catholic faith and morals within the 
local groups of l’Action frangaise. Attack after attack then 
appeared in the Osservatore Romano, until finally a procés verbal 
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of the Holy Office drawn up under German auspices during the 
pontificate of Pius X. was ‘ providentially ’ rediscovered in the 
Vatican archives. Pius X. had expressly refused to sign this 
condemnation ; he had, on the contrary, sent his blessing to 
Maurras and called him ‘ a grand defender of the Faith ’—though 
he knew that Maurras, while revering and supporting the Church, 
found himself unable for intellectual reasons to profess himself a 
Catholic. 

Pius XI. has seen fit to traverse the action of his saintly pre- 
decessor. After the consistorial allocution of December 20, 
which preceded a condemnation which allowed no defence, it is 
stated that the Nuncio to Paris was seen congratulating the 
German Jesuit Cardinal Ehre on the delicate position into which 
the Pope’s discourse had put Cardinal Billot. 

For Cardinal Billot had been striving during these past months 
to prevent the climax of this egregious action. His sympathy 
with l’Action frangaise was of many years, and well known. And 
how could a man of his intellectual eminence admit even the 
respectability of such a document as the August ‘ Reply’ of the 
Cardinal of Bordeaux? Cardinal Billot knew well what was 
happening. His patriotism, his realisation of the fatal character 
of the papal policy towards France and the French Church, to- 
gether with the deliberate management of the Gasparri clique— 
these must be held the main causes of that almost unheard-of step 
which has so startled the ecclesiastical world abroad. For more 
than two years, it is stated, Cardinal Billot’s name had not 
appeared in the list of dignitaries received at the daily audiences 
of the Pontiff. In June 1924 the Pope had spoken to him of his 
astonishment at the further setback to the Church in the late 
elections. Cardinal Billot suggested that part of the responsibility 
must lie with the policy of the Nuncio at Paris. This so incensed 
Pius XI. that relations henceforward were strained. It is reported 
on unexceptionable authority that the Pope banged the table 
before him with his fist saying, ‘ It is my policy, it is my policy!’ 
The final audience on September 14 is reported as having lasted 
for three minutes. 

The reader is now possibly in a better position to judge 
whether Cardinal Billot’s action proceeded from the causes 
officially suggested. The straits in which the semi-official organs 
have been left, and the shifts to which they have been put to 
tranquillise the faithful, tell no uncertain tale. But they all have 
urged in common that trust in the Holy Father and obedience is 
the necessary duty of the French Churchman. 

But why in France should this trust be so absolute ? Why is 
it that orthodox French Churchmen, who accept whole-heartedly 
the Infallibility decree of 1870, are declaring emphatically that 
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they will not be dragooned into the situation which the policy of 
Pius XI. has determined for them? To this question two clear 
answers are given. The first asserts the folly of maintaining a 
policy which in the event has had already such grievous conse- 
quences for the French Church ; the second denies the right of 
the Vatican to dictate his politics to the French Churchman, and 
not only to dictate, but to superintend the observance of the 
command. We in England, freed these past four centuries from 
such a plight as the French Churchman now discovers himself to 
be in, free for over two centuries even from the danger of such a 
plight, find it difficult to appreciate the position. But once we 
appreciate it, we can read past history with a new understanding, 
and understand the significance and the necessity of the declara- 
tion, ‘ The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England.’ We may possibly come to be more sympathetic with 
the point of view which issued in the general outcry in 1850 when 
Pius IX. set up his new hierarchy in England under Wiseman. A 
serious study of events in France of late should at any rate check 
the ardour of those among us who yearn to see the Pope’s spiritual 
dignity recognised by English Churchmen. 

For the Papacy cannot draw a dividing line between things 
spiritual and secular politics. It may not be always an easy line 
to draw ; but the Papacy does not attempt to draw it. Since the 
time of the loss of the Papal States in 1870 the occupation of the 
Vatican with world politics, which it seeks to control, has been 
one of the most marked and developing features of its history. 
This ultimate loss of the Papal States was envisaged in 1868, 
when Pius IX. called that Council which, without previous warn- 
ing, was to be led to accept the Infallibility decree. The decree 
when obtained did not contain all that Pius IX. had been aiming 
at. Its reference was closely confined to questions of faith and 
morals. It had been intended to include in the new constitution, 
Pastor Zternus, questions of law and discipline, and to make 
opposition to papal decisions sinful. These questions were treated 
in great detail in the Syllabus, and the failure to complete the 
scheme left a distinct gap in the new system which was established 
in 1870. But what the Vatican did not gain by the vote even of 
a Council reduced by the withdrawals of non-Ultramontanes it 
has been quietly assuming during the last half-century. 

Leo XIII., elected Pope in February 1878, during a pontificate 
of a quarter of a century laid down the main lines of advance. He 
determined to make a fresh place for the Roman Church and the 
Pope in the midst of modern society. His success, considering the 
difficulties under which he laboured, was astonishing, and says 
much for his diplomatic ability. But his political sense was far 
from infallible, and he made mistakes the consequences of which 
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are even yet accumulating. In order to undermine the attitude 
of hostility to Roman Catholicism very generally manifested in 
the modern State fifty years ago, he insisted on the obedience of 
Catholics to the powers that be as ordained of God. He was 
probably himself deceived by his own sophistry. In regard to 
France, this position entailed the unreserved acknowledgment by 
loyal Catholics of the Republic as the divinely ordained form of 
government for themselves. 

By this act of policy, which ultimately forced the clergy and 
their flocks out of opposition to an anti-clerical, if not anti- 
religious, form of government—making them Catholic democrats 
—Leo XIII. hoped to assuage hostility on the part of the demo- 
crats and finally to capture ‘ democracy ’ through the weight of 
the Catholic vote. His plan totally miscarried. The Republican 
Government, freed from effective opposition, was strengthened in 
its power to attack the Church; and the Catholic laity, mis- 
construing policy for surrender, began to come to terms with a 
republicanism which disavowed religion. It is said that Leo XIII. 
died of a broken heart. It may well be when one considers the 
weight of disaster which fell upon the French Church—losses of 
adherents and expulsion of the Congregations (1901) followed, 
though after Leo’s death, by the separation of Church and State 
and the scandalous confiscations of Church property (1905). 

It is this policy which Pius XI. is pursuing, aided since last 
autumn by a most complete and interested understanding with 
M. Briand. His motive differs somewhat from that of Leo XIII. 
It is no longer a question of capturing republicanism through 
Catholic valliement. Such a possibility has long since disappeared 


It is now a question of an integrated world-policy—not of policies. 


of adaptation in this State or that. It is in Germany, where 
Roman Catholic advance has been so rapid since 1870, that the 
Vatican sees the hope of the future. For Pius XI. France is a 
spent power. It remains, therefore, for the Church-folk of France 
to lay aside national aspirations, lest they should hinder the 
development of the papal world policy. And we are seeing now 
how their loyal acceptance of the Pope’s final control in matters 
of faith and morals is being turned against themselves to compel 
their obedience to his political findings. For findings other than 
those allowed by the Vatican are now brought within the ambit 
of faith and morals, by whatever questionable means. In the 
case of l’Action francaise the Vatican decrees that co-operation of 
Catholics with non-Catholics, who yet honour the Church, entails 
danger to faith and morals and therefore must cease. But 
co-operation with political opponents of the Church and with 
atheist freethinkers is quite safe and should be pursued, since it 
jumps with papal policy. Does this seem to us too inconsistent 
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to be true? Consider then the regulations as to modesty in dress 
issued by the Pope throughout Western Europe, and enforced 
at the church doors, and the character of the pictorial advertise- 
ments in the Osservatore Romano to which attention was drawn 
last January to the accompaniment of a merriment in France 
which has hardly yet died down. 

It is interesting to notice the political foresight of Monsignor 
d’Hulst, who wrote in 1892 to Cardinal Langénieux : 

I am fearful, for the Holy See and for the Catholics of France, of this 
official display of the pontifical authority in our home politics. I fear that 
this meddling will be turned against ourselves before long to deny us the 
right to speak or act as free citizens. It will be said, ‘ You are only the 
delegates of Rome, you have not the right even to your political opinions.’ 


Such is the situation which has now arrived. It is in this situation 
that French Churchmen are now entangled, and it is from this 
plight that French Churchmen loyal still to l’Action francaise are 
struggling to free themselves and their fellows. It is a struggle 
which merits the sympathy of English people, though we cannot 
ourselves envisage the meaning of a political situation in which 
the Papal Nuncio gives the orders, and does not hesitate to inter- 
vene even in questions of the elections. It is therefore the more 
astonishing to find an English Church paper like the Guardian 
supporting the papal action and condemning 1’Action frangaise as 
it did on September 30. 

The course of events between December 29 last and the 
resignation of Cardinal Billot has been noteworthy. 

Understanding with the secular power became complete on 
January 1, when the Papal Nuncio made a statement of the policy 
of the Holy See, addressed to the President of the Republic 
at the reception of the Corps Diplomatique held at the Elysée. 
This constituted, according to Le Temps, an approbation by the 
Holy See, without reserve of any sort, of the foreign policy of 
M. Aristide Briand. It is interesting to observe that the Vatican 
has condemned Maurras and !’Action francaise largely on the 
ground of the moral danger to Catholics of association with a philo- 
sophical disciple of Auguste Comte. It finds no difficulty in 
joining hands with M. Aristide Briand, erstwhile condemned to 
prison at Redon for such an offence as would debar him for ever 
from public life in England. Such is the value of motive alleged 
against l’Action frangaise ! 

In January the bishops of France published in the ordinary 
routine the decree of the Holy Office and the Pope. The situation, 
however, became so acute, owing to refusal by so many sincere 
Catholics to accept the decision of the Pontiff, that late in 
February a document was circulated among the bishops for 
signature which supported the Pope and remonstrated with the 
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faithful. It was probably sent out from Rheims. But, at any 
rate, it was not the spontaneous act of the episcopate. In a 
somewhat altered form, and undated, it was published in the first 
week of March with the printed signatures of 116 prelates. It is 
significant that one bishop, Monsignor Penon, has been bold enough 
to write to the Press stating that, though his name was printed, 
he had never signed. Of how many more could it be stated that 
they lacked courage to follow this example? It would be 
interesting to know. 

On March 8—the date is noticeable since its bearing on 
episcopal signatures may have weight—the Grand Penitentiary 
at Rome, the Austrian Cardinal Frihwirth, issued, by order of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, a response to a series of questions asked by 
the Bishop de N—— (the name is withheld) in regard to ]’Action 
francaise. In short, the gravest punishment is threatened against 
clerical supporters—absolution is forbidden to all continuing to 
read the journal and to support the leaders of the movement, 
All such are to be treated as open or notorious sinners and refused 
participation in any Catholic association. 

This decree did not become public till March 29, three weeks 
after its issue. Cardinal Friihwirth has since resigned his office, It 
is said that he was not too much pleased with having to issue such 
a decree. On April 16 the Catholic directors of l’Action frangaise 
addressed to Cardinal Gasparri a complaint to the Pope pointing 
out how gross were the inaccuracies of the charges of the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, made originally on August 26, 1926, and 
continued on January 7 and reiterated in a pastoral of March 4, 
1927. It was returned by hand without even an envelope! A 
further attempt to get the same complaint transmitted through 
the Nuncio in Paris was no more successful. The crisis continues ; 
the resignations of Pére le Floch and Cardinal Billot are but 
further signs of what in the Bishop’s declaration of March is 
called the ‘ crise douloureuse chez les Catholiques de France.’ 

Hitherto l’Action frangaise has only been mentioned inci- 
dentally. Consideration a little more at length is called for. 
What is its history ? What justification is there for its existence ? 
Few English people know anything whatever about it. There 
are some who have a notion that it is a curious romantic move- 
ment not to be taken seriously : some have gained the impression 
that it is some sort of ‘ opéra bouffe’ performed on a political 
platform. Such ideas are very wide of the truth. L’Action 
frangaise is a political movement now nearly thirty years old, 
with first-rate intellectual credentials and based upon a wide 
study of political science. It was founded in 1899 by Henri 
Vaugeois, who drew together a body of distinguished literary 
men to discuss political doctrine with a view to the salvation of 
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France. At the outset the enterprise was purely scientific. It 
set itself to discover the political conditions under which national 
greatness could be achieved and maintained. The original group 
of writers moreover, with the exception of Charles Maurras, were 
republican. They began their research with a distinct republican 
bias. In shortly over two years they came to the conclusion 
that the only salvation for a dying France lay in adoption of 
the monarchical principle: ‘ Les régimes valent par les hommes 
et la comparaison entre l’Angleterre monarchique et la France 
républicaine n’est pas 4 notre avantage.’ 

It is possible that the origins of the movement owe not a 
little to the publication in 1898 of J. E. C. Bodley’s France. In 
the preface to the 1899 edition Bodley wrote: ‘ At last devoted 
Parliamentarians, some of them taking their text from this book, 
are ominously rivalling the Reactionaries with schemes of con- 
stitutional revision.’ Historians, of course, are familiar with 
Bodley. He has only to be read to realise the complete justifica- 
tion which exists for the political attitude which characterises 
l’Action frangaise. 

To give two further quotations from Bodley’s book, and a 
few references to the evils which he so fully illustrates, may not 
be out of place, since ignorance of conditions in France has caused 
much prejudice since the war among those even who fought at 
her side. The France which most English people are now some- 
what concerned about is not the real France, nor does it in truth 
represent the majority of the nation. The France we know is 
the France which is mirrored in its Government. Here are 
Bodley’s words (p. xvi) : 


The French will sink lower and lower from the high place among 
nations to which their qualities entitle them unless they get a Government 
to suit their national character. 


And again in the same preface : 


For the sake of France I wish that the course of events since the first 
publication of this book had forced: me to modify every page which suggests 
that the parliamentary republic is incurably afflicted. But the sincerest 
apologists of representative government at last recognise that after a long 
trial their country is politically in as sad a way as a hundred years ago, 
when the Directory was darkening the decline of an old century. 


The great and outstanding vices of French parliamentary 
republicanism are the power and extent of the tyranny of what 
is called freethought, the management of elections, the character 
and type of Ministers, the chaos of groups, the shortness of 
Ministries, and the prodigal nature of finance. The freethinkers, 
Jews and Masons, are possibly not more than ro per cent. of the 
nation ; but, organised in lodges, they have hitherto exercised 
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one of the most powerful and far-reaching influences in the 
country. The functionaries of the republic have to submit to 
the terrorism of these anti-clericals or take the consequences, 
And these anti-clericals, Bodley points out, are composed of the 
least worthy elements of the nation. Elections are not free, but 
are ‘ managed ’ in ways revolting to the English sense of political 
probity. The dice are loaded by the Government, and the 
electoral lists are not infrequently manipulated and falsified, 
The Ministers, who generally begin as local politicians under the 
auspices of local committees of a dubious type, rarely belong to 
the better class of Frenchmen. Men of intellect and refinement 
will not court the necessary favour of these committees, and they 
themselves have no fondness for those socially and intellectually 
above them. Of the chaos of parties and shortness of Ministries 
few here in England are ignorant. Of the republic’s financial 
irresponsibility many in England to-day have only too real a 
reason to be aware. 

L’Action frangaise has combined successfully in one move- 
ment Catholic and non-Catholic patriots, the non-Catholic section 
steadily supporting the Church even to the point of accepting 
with complete deference the validity of the orthodox Catholic 
devotion to Rome as the spiritual source of ecclesiastical authority. 
Many, through this association, have been won over from agnos- 
ticism ; in fact, the marked revival in Church life and Christian 
observance in France which was becoming apparent just before 
the war is mainly to be attributed to this new patriotic movement. 
With an institute for research into political problems, and with 
a journal of first-rate literary merit, the movement has aimed 
to influence the aristocracy of thought and talent in every grade 
of social life. And it has succeeded. Members of the movement 
form a strong proportion in the Catholic universities, and the 
majority in the State universities, which outnumber the former. 
There are 50,000 ‘ leaguers’ among the youth of France, 45,000 
subscribers and 200,000 readers of the journal. And the influence 
of this strong body of opinion goes far beyond that of mere 
personnel. Those who are members of the French Church, 
convinced and ardent Catholics, in view of what is happening, 
refuse to surrender their freedom of political action. They say, 
with justice, that they refuse to become helots, or to stand aside 
and see the French Church brought into the situation of the 
Church in Mexico. They repeat O’Connell’s maxim : ‘ Our faith 
from Rome, our policy from home.’ ‘ We are not here,’ they say, 
‘to attend to papal politics, but to French politics ; we are not 
Catholics in revolt, but loyal Catholics: we have taken care to 
inform ourselves, and we know how far our obligations in religion 
extend.’ 
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Such is the situation. We have viewed the process through 
which it has come into being. What will the issue be? There is 
no more interesting question within the sphere of secular or 
ecclesiastical politics before Europe to-day. Bodley in 1898 wrote: 
‘Gallicanism is said to have died with Monsignor Dupanloup, 
its last eminent exponent ; but the old Gallican spirit still lingers 
in France in the thoughts and actions of Catholics who call 
themselves Ultramontane.’ What was true then is true now, 
even though French Churchmen and 1’Action frangaise sincerely 
and vehemently repudiate Gallicanism. The Vatican, however, 
does not wholly misinterpret the potential position. Where this 
time will victory lie ? Wein England cannot remain disinterested. 
Not a few of us derive ultimately from France. Few of us could 
prove an ancestry entirely free from French associations. Our 
past history has been affected and determined by France more 
than by any other country in the world. Events in France and 
movements in France sooner or later tend to bear upon English 
thought and life. We shall not be unaffected by the consequences 
of the politico-religious struggle which is now raging, whatever 
the final issue may be. And there can be little doubt about which 
side English sympathy will most generally favour, once it is 
awake, nor upon the relative advantage to ourselves of the 
consequences which will follow on the victory of the Vatican or 
of the French non possumus. For we also have our Vatican 
problem. 

W. W. LONGFORD. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY 


In September an official announcement was made by the War 
Office of changes authorised in the organisation of the British 
Army to come into effect on October 1 ; and a detailed statement 
regarding these changes was promised at a later date. Only their 
general purport was published in September. This was, in effect, 
that the organisation of a British army in the field would be 
changed from the system existing throughout the World War of 
the Commander-in-Chief having three Principal Staff Officers— 
a Chief of the General Staff, having control of Operations. (strate- 
gical and tactical), an Adjutant-General, having control of Per- 
sonnel and Discipline, and a Quartermaster-General, having con- 
trol of Transport and Supply; and the new system would pro- 
vide for a fourth Principal Staff Officer, representing the Ordnance 
Department of the Army, this fourth Staff Officer to share with 
the Quartermaster-General the responsibility for Transport and 
Supply. 

The announcement of the general nature of the proposed 
changes evoked many protests from soldiers who had had wide 
experience of the Administrative Services of British armies in the ' 
field. These protests seem to have had some effect. There has 
been no publication as yet of the details of the proposed changes, 
and the Secretary of State for War, who had arranged to depart 
for India in October, changed his plans and announced that he 
would remain in the United Kingdom for the opening of the new 
session of Parliament to meet the questions raised regarding the 
wisdom of the changes. 

The matter, therefore, at the date on which I write (mid- 
October), is evidently considered to be not finally settled but sub- 
ject to review, and it would not be a matter for surprise if, as a 
result of parliamentary discussion, the proposed changes were 
abandoned, or were greatly modified. Nevertheless, there is still 
call for their discussion if only for the purpose of bringing before 
the people of the Home Country, and of the British Empire 
generally, the issue of efficient British Army administration. The 
people of the British Empire Overseas are included among those 
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interested for this reason: that it is to the highest degree desir- 
able—if not essential—that the Army system of the Mother 
Country should remain the model of the Army systems of the self- 
governing Dominions. Sound Imperial strategy dictates that if 
we have to prepare for the unfortunate event of another great 
war our plans should be based on the presumption that the self- 
governing Dominions will show the same full degree of fervent 
patriotism as inspired them between the eventful years 1914 and 
1918; and, accordingly, that our organisation should be kept in 
close touch with theirs. Indeed, I should go so far as to say that 
no great modification in our Army system should be made 
except after consultation with the Overseas Dominions. In 
the last Great War it was of the greatest importance to our 
Commanders-in-Chief in the field that a Canadian Corps or an 
Anzac Corps was organised on the model of a Home Country 
Corps. 

There is no indication that the changes proposed in September 
were the subject of any consultation with the Overseas Dominions. 
There is even no certain indication that they were discussed with 
those who had the chief responsibilities in the conduct of our 
various Expeditionary Forces in the World War, nor with autho- 
rities in the industrial world whose advice would have been 
valuable. 


The historical development of British Army administration 
needs to be studied in coming to a sound conclusion on the 
problems raised by the proposed changes. 

Interesting as it might be, I do not intend to recall facts from 
the record of that excellent Army administrator, Cardinal 
Wolsey ; nor from our experience during the Peninsular War 
when the Quartermaster-General’s Department assumed, per- 
haps, the chief control of the campaign ; nor from the muddled 
administration during the South African War, which, to quote 
the report of the Esher Committee, ‘ outraged public feeling 
throughout the Empire.’ 

It will be sufficient to go back to the Report of the Esher Com- 
mittee in 1904 and take it as the datum line. From that report 
dates the modern administration of the British Army. That 
Committee, convened as a result of the South African War and 
shortly after its conclusion, sought for the first time in our mili- 
tary history to set down a logical policy of administration. Its 
conclusions, which were indorsed by Parliament and generally 
put into effect, have a close application to the issues raised by the 
changes now proposed. For instance, the Esher Report states : 


The Army Council is not, and cannot be, a representative body as 
regards the several arms and departments. 
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The proposed changes seem to depart from this principle. 
Again : 

The greatest change affecting the Quartermaster-General which we 
urge is a transfer of the Army Ordnance Department to his branch. In 
the field the Quartermaster-General must be charged with the transport 
of stores of all kinds . . . should be the holder and issuer of all military 
stores in peace and in war. 


The proposed changes are in direct contradiction of this. Again ; 


There should be a Director of Transport and Remounts, and a Director 
of Supply, both being under the Quartermaster-General. . . . The employ- 
ment of railways in war is in its proper position in the branch of the 
Quartermaster-General. 


That was a conclusion we departed from at one stage of the 
World War and found the departure inadvisable. Now it is 
apparently proposed again to depart from it. 

I do not suggest that we should treat the Report of the Esher 
Committee as representing a plenary and final inspiration for all 
time in regard to Army administration. But undoubtedly that 
Committee, set up within a year of the signing of peace at 
Vereeniging, arrived at sound principles after a very careful and 
exhaustive examination of the facts ; and this much at least may 
be said, that its conclusions should not be departed from without 
an inquiry at least as careful and authoritative. 


The experience of the World War certainly vindicated the 
principles laid down by the Esher Committee : indeed, emphasised 
the necessity of an even further degree of simplicity in the policy 
of administration which it sought to lay down. The experience of 
the British Army in France from 1914 to 1918 provided the clearest 
proofs that administration, to be efficient and economical, must 
not be a matter of divided responsibility. At the outset there 
was a division: the Administrative Services at the Base were 
under the Inspector-General of Communications, in the forward 
zone under the Q.M.G. That division was seen to be inadvisable 
and was soon abolished. Then special circumstances suggested 
another division of the Administrative Services—not in this case 
regional, but functional. Railway and inland water transport 
were controlled by the Director-General of Transportation—in 
effect a fourth Principal Staff Officer such as the new proposals 
suggest—while road transport and all supply services remained 
under the control of the Q.M.G. Whilst ‘ trench warfare ’—+.¢., 
war under conditions of semi-stabilised positions—continued, this 
procedure worked. But when the great enemy attack in the early 
spring of 1918 changed the character of the war, it broke down 
The British Army had to accept the logical principle that one 
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department should be solely responsible for supply and for its 
distribution. 

It is clear that the improvisation of a temporary measure 
during a grave crisis to meet this administrative difficulty meant 
an addition to the already heavy burdens carried by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; the fault in our administrative system which 
this dual control created had rapidly to be remedied, and in the 
final stage of the campaign it was recognised that the division of 
one responsibility between two people was fraught with danger. 
Thenceforward, until the cessation of hostilities, the Administra- 
tive Services of the British armies in France were all under my 
charge as Q.M.G. During that time they had to meet the varied 
demands of a defensive war of movement, of a short period of 
trench warfare, of a great offensive war of movement; and I 
think it is generally agreed that all those demands were met 
effectively, that the British Army was kept to the highest possible 
standard of mobility, and that the British soldier and his animal 
were better supplied than any others in the field. Certainly 
during the last stage of the campaign the British Army, on the 
calculation of prisoners, guns and other material captured, did 
almost as much effective work as the other Allied armies com- 
bined. It is not unfair to conclude that this was because Adminis- 
tration was a good servant to Operations. 


The objection is sometimes made, when the principle is 
asserted that Transport and Supply must be under one head, 
that, in view of the great complexity of modern warfare, this 
imposes too great a task upon one man. This objection appears 
to me fallacious in theory. A task which by its nature is indivi- 
sible in purpose, but which subdivides into a vast number of 
details, can surely be better carried out under one head, respon- 
sible for the choice of efficient subordinates and for effectively 
correlating their work, than by two heads who are liable to get to 
cross-purposes. In theory, I say, it is fallacious ; and in practice 
it was proved so in France. The Administrative Services during 
the last stage of the campaign worked successfully under one head 
when they had reached the greatest stage of complexity, and when 
they had to meet some circumstances of special difficulty. The 
financial resources of the Alliance were coming near to the point 
of exhaustion. The submarine campaign of the German enemy 
had reduced greatly the resources of the world both in goods and 
in means of transport. New developments of gas and aerial war- 
fare were almost daily imposing new tasks of transport and supply. 
Yet there was no failure under unified control. 

To summarise very briefly some of the varied tasks of the 
Administrative Services : 
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The supply of ammunition was on a scale which would have 
seemed incredible in the light of the experience of any previous 
war. We kept a reserve of 258,000 tons of ammunition in France. 
In August 1918 we were supplying to the troops daily over go0o 
tons of ammunition. (This was in addition to food supplies, 
equipment supplies and medical supplies.) 

Some transport figures: In 1918 our broad-gauge railways 
ran 83,680 loaded trains and covered 62,000,000 loaded waggon 
kilometres. In that year 15,000,000 British personnel were 
carried by broad-gauge railway. It was necessary on a day of 
intense fighting to carry up nearly 2000 tons of supplies of all 
kinds per mile of front of the ‘ intense battle’ area. The broad- 
gauge railways were supplemented by a light-railway system and 
by Mechanical Transport, which employed 33,500 lorries and 
omnibuses, 1400 tractors, and 15,800 lighter vehicles. In addi- 
tion there was an Inland Water Transport organisation which 
had 980 vessels in use. Subsidiary to the railway, shipping and 
transport were great dock services at various ports. The animal 
transport employed 500,000 animals. The problem of keeping 
them fit for duty was complicated greatly by the use of mustard 
gas by the enemy, and by the air raids, which made it necessary 
to split up horse lines into small groups protected by bomb-proof 
traverses. Yet the sickness rate among these animals was kept 
down to 7:5 per cent., a figure which will compare favourably with 
any peace-time commercial mobilisation of transport animals on 
a large scale. 

As caterer the Army dealt with 3,000,000 men and 500,000 
animals, and these were fed with an abundance, a variety and a 
certainty that practically banished from an exacting campaign 
‘sickness due to bad nutriment. Though all Europe was suffering 
from a severe pinch in food supplies, to the very last the British 
hospital patient, the British soldier and his animal enjoyed good 
rations, This was made possible by an economical organisation 
which eliminated waste, which saved from the camp kitchens the 
fat and the bones and the swills. Not only was food supplied in 
plenty, and economically utilised to the last scrap—it was also 
supplied with a consideration of individual tastes that could 
remember the men in hospital, the spices for the curry of the 
natives of India, and the nut-oil for the Chinese labourers ; and, 
when its hospitality was extended to the soldiers from the United 
States, to whom coffee was a necessity, it was ready with coffee 
beans and with hand-mills to grind the beans. 

As banker the Army dealt with every currency and note issue 
of the civilised world. It had savings banks and an investment 
organisation for British troops and special savings banks for the 
Chinese. It insured its civilian labourers against death and 
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accident, and it negotiated the payment of octroi to towns where 
its troops were stationed, and compensation to French property 
owners for the leases of their lands and buildings and the 
war damage to their property. As manufacturer it repaired 
everything and made many things it used ; and the designing of 
the most effective ‘ lay-outs ’ for its numerous factories and works 
was not the least of its economical activities. 

There were many other what may be called minor activities, 
though in numbers employed, and in production obtained, they 
were great industries. The Army was in very great measure its 
own lumberman : in the last year of the war, through its Forestry 
Department, it produced from the French forests over 2,000,000 
tons of timber, four-fifths of its total needs. The Army was 


_ jm some measure its own farmer, growing vegetables and other 


food and fodder stuffs, and as tiller and harvester helping the 
French peasant (in 1918 it saved the crops on 18,000 French 
acres, harvesting them at night, the soldiers having to work some- 
times in gas masks). It was its own repair tailor and bootmaker, 
and in workshops at the Base employed prisoner and civilian 
labour with such economy as to evoke the admiration of the 
thrifty French. It did not despise the véle of rag-picker or the 
economy of turning to use the remnants of derelict boots. As 
laundryman it was efficient and economical. The soldier going 
out of the line had always clean underwear waiting for him at 
his divisional baths, and his soiled garments were disinfected, 
cleaned and repaired, rents patched, everything reconditioned, 
while such garments as were beyond repair were shipped away as 
rags for the shoddy mills of Dewsbury. 

Truly Administration had many branches. But because it 
was throughout under the one system and the one chief, it was 
possible for the devoted and skilful work of all the heads of its 
various departments and sub-departments (many of them tem- 
porary officers) to be co-ordinated successfully. 


When I returned from France to take up the responsibilities 
of Quartermaster-General to the Forces I was naturally inclined 
to attach a full degree of importance to the maintenance of a sound 
administrative system, and to this end favoured the establish- 
ment of a School of Administration. I trust that I keep within 
the bounds of discretion in stating that in post-war military dis- 
cussions of our Army system there was a tendency for two schools 
of thought to form. One school was inclined to think that in that 
cutting down of expenditure which all knew to be necessary the 
major sacrifices should fall on the Administrative Services. The 
other school of thought was inclined to the view that in the last 
war Administration had been of equal importance with Opera- 
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tions and that in future wars its importance would be possibly 
further increased. 

In my view it would have been to the national advantage if a 
Committee on somewhat the same lines, and of as authoritative 
a character, as the Esher Committee of 1904, had been set up in 
1920 to study the lessons of the war—to consult not only military 
but financial and industrial authorities, and to give to the public 
a considered view of how we could get the best value in cost and 
efficiency for our military expenditure. The Esher Committee 
was convened practically as soon as the South African War was 
over, while every detail was fresh, while every kind of evidence 
was available, before the passing of years had effaced the clear- 
ness of memories and removed many of the most important actors 
from the scene. In spite of the grave drawbacks consequent on 
the lapse of time, it may not be too late to support the setting up 
now of such an authoritative body and to refer to it, inter alia, the 
proposals which have been recently announced for a drastic 
alteration in a Staff system which the World War proved of such 
sound constitution. 

TRAVERS CLARKE. 
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WAR GRAVES AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


THE month of November opens, in the calendars of the Christian 
Churches, with commemorations of the dead ; in the celebration 
of Armistice Day, November 11, the first place has been assigned 
universally to the remembrance of the dead of the Great War. 
For peoples of many creeds and races the'month therefore appears 
to be established as one within which sacred observances, varying 
in expression and ceremonial but with a common object, will take 
place ; this will probably continue so long as the living recognise 
their obligations to the vast multitudes who in successive genera- 
tions made and unmade the surface of civilisation, struggled and 
failed and succeeded, but laid deeper and deeper the foundations 
of the good and the ill they inherit. With these observances this 
article is not directly concerned ; no one, it is true, engaged in the 
work with which it deals could, if he willed, be uninfluenced by 
them. He is constantly reminded of them and sees growing up 
around the material achievement of that work observances based 
on a sentiment new not only in its intensity, but also in the source 
of its emotion ; for nations do not for the first time in their history 
arm the whole of their young manhood and despatch it overseas 
to fight their battles without undergoing deep spiritual experiences 
which modify the national character. But the purpose of this 
article is rather to draw attention, at this time, to certain ten- 
dencies which have begun to show themselves as the Imperial 
War Graves Commission are nearing the completion of the first 
of the two tasks allotted to them—making permanent the work 
which the soldiers themseives had done in caring for the graves of 
their comrades, changing its form as little as possible and con- 
tinuing it in the same spirit. And let it be said at the outset that 
this spirit could only be maintained if the work were continued 
as it had been begun by the comrades of those it commemorated ; 
in no other way could artificial sentiment, painfully insepar- 
able from the professionalism associated with civilian burial, be 
avoided. 

The British Empire lost approximately 1,075,000 men in the 
Great War. Of these it may be safely estimated that 88 per cent. 
631 TT2 
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either went straight from towns and villages in the United King- 
dom to the battlefields overseas, or were descended from ancestors 
who had left the British Isles to found homes in distant parts of 
the world. The remaining 12 per cent. represented almost every 
white and coloured race peopling the globe. 

The spirit of high adventure, which has for the last four cen- 
turies led the British with a purposeful restlessness over the 
known and untracked face of the world, moved the armies of the 
Empire, between 1914 and 1918, to every quarter of the globe 
where the fortune of war might be fairly tried. Gathering to- 
gether ‘from the uttermost ends of the earth,’ in their millions 
they crossed the English Channel, in their thousands and hundreds 
of thousands the Atlantic, the Pacific and the Southern Seas, and 
helped to hold and finally fling back the enemy in France and 
Belgium, Italy and Macedonia, Gallipoli, Palestine and Meso- 
potamia, Egypt and East and South-West Africa; in these and 
more than fifty other countries they buried their fallen com- 
rades with a humanitarianism which was not to be denied—in 
itself a silent protest against the universal militarism which, 
proud in their civil liberties, they had rejected throughout their 
history, but had at last been forced to adopt. For the first 
time in the record of British armies, or indeed in the long 
story of the world’s wars, a military branch was organised 
in the field to register, mark, and care for the graves of the 
dead. 

The situation to-day, based on what was accomplished by that 
military organisation in all the areas of war, is that, of the 
1,075,000 soldiers and sailors who fell, 752,000 rest in graves 
which have been registered and marked. Of these graves 580,000 
have been definitely identified, while 172,000 contain the bodies 
of soldiers whose names are not known. There remain 323,000 
officers and men (including 50,000 Indians and 50,000 African 
natives) who have no known grave, some because of religious 
objection to sepulture, but the vast majority because they have 
never been found. 

During the war, as has been shown, the British armies in the 
field required no pressure from the relatives at home to cause 


2 It was due to the foresight, broad sympathy and persistence of a regular 
soldier (Sir Nevil Macready, Sir John French’s Adjutant-General) that this 
military organisation (the Directorate of Graves Registration and Enquiries) 
was first established. Between the first Battle of Ypres and the gas attack in 
1915, a period which threw an unequalled strain on a general headquarters in the 
field, General Macready in his improvised office in St. Omer found time to con- 
vert an over-burdened War Office to a recognition of the necessity of this new 
establishment. Towards the close of the war another regular soldier, Sir George 
Macdonogh (Adjutant-General at the War Office), protected and developed this 
organisation which it became increasingly difficult to maintain. 
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them to give reverent and manly respect to the graves of their 
comrades ; moreover, in spite of the inevitable shortcomings of a 
military organisation hampered by the fluctuating conditions 
during certain stages of the war, when the ground in which the 
graves were situated frequently changed hands, a bond of sym- 
pathy was formed between the relatives and this organisation, 
strengthened, it is believed, by constant personal communication. 
But a cause for anxiety soon made itself felt, not only among the 
relatives, but more particularly among the soldiers in the trenches, 
who voluntarily, and often at the risk of their own lives, were 
sparing no pains to give honoured sepulture to their comrades. It 
was not unnatural that they should demand some assurance that 
their labour would not be lost and that the permanence of the 
graves was guaranteed. This anxiety grew as the scythe of death 
swept faster and faster and large war cemeteries sprang up behind 
the lines, row being added to row of wooden crosses until they 
were not inaptly described as silent cities of the dead. Per- 
manence could only be secured by acquiring the land in per- 
petuity ; the difficulties and complications which lay in the 
way of such acquisition, when often the only condition which 
could be observed in the selection of land for burials was that 
its situation should provide shelter from the enemy’s guns, are 
obvious. 

The solution of these difficulties was first attempted in France, 
where, be it recorded to the lasting honour of the French people, 
the problem had only to be stated for the Government to decide 
that, while compensation, when demanded, must be paid to 
private owners of land, no money transaction could pass between 
nation and nation, ally and ally, in connexion with an object so 
sacred to mankind. By the French Law of December 29, 1915, 
it was decreed that the land in which the soldiers of France and 
the Allies were buried should be set aside in perpetuity at the cost 
of the French nation.2 Similar laws were adopted in rapid suc- 
cession by the Governments of our other Allies, and the perpetual 
reservation of land was later secured by treaty with the Turkish 
Government and by purchase from the local or other authorities 


* Having been charged with the negotiations which led up to this decision, I 
should place on record the obligation which the peoples of the Empire are under 
to the late Philippe Millet, a wise and gallant friend of England. Wounded with 
the French armies at Mons, he was later a liaison officer with the British Army, 
and I obtained his assistance in these negotiations. The proposed law naturally 
raised many technical difficulties, and on account of these was thrown out by the 
French Senate, in spite of the efforts of the Government, after having been passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies. It was largely due to Millet’s advocacy behind the 
scenes that a conference was held between the Chamber and the Senate which 
found a means of circumventing all obstacles. Events have proved that he 
judged the generous sentiments of the French public as correctly as he gauged 
the depth and duration of British gratitude. 
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in all those cases where it has not been offered as a free 
gift. Perpetuity was thus ensured for the sites of all the war 
graves of the Empire scattered throughout the world, and the 
Empire has decided that this generation shall make provision for 
their permanent maintenance. 

It was actually during hostilities, in 1917, that this decision 
was taken. Looking back and recalling the circumstances in 
which the Governments of the Empire considered this question, 
it is gratifying to remember that their deliberations were never 
disturbed by the slightest doubt as to a victorious termination 
of the war. But the war cemeteries and scattered and isolated 
graves had by then assumed such appalling numbers that it was 
seen that the arrangements for their care in the future could not 
be left for settlement to the period which would follow the 
cessation of hostilities, when lassitude would replace creative 
energy, and what strength there was would be absorbed in slow 
and painful re-adaptation to the forgotten conditions of peace. 
The Imperial War Conference was then sitting in London, and 
was clearly indicated as the supreme authority which had the 
right to determine the fate of a movement, military in form and 
limitations, but democratic and Imperial in the spontaneity which 
gave it its vitality. Since the first Battle of Ypres the Empire 
had found its manhood on the world’s battlefields : the voluntary 
co-operation of the younger nations with the Mother Country had 
been sealed with blood from St. Julien to Cape Helles, from the 
Indian Ocean to the shores of the South Atlantic. The Imperial 
Conference, in the political sphere, stood for that same spirit of 
free co-operation among partner nations: in that spirit alone 
could the problem be approached if faith were to be kept with the 
dead. 

The Prince of Wales, the heir to the Throne, the symbol 
and focus of Imperial unity, had personally taken a keen and 
active interest in the care of the war graves on the Western Front, 
and was president of a small British committee considering their 
future treatment ; by him, most fittingly, the matter was referred 
to the Imperial Conference in a Memorandum emphasising its 
common interest to all parts of the Empire and suggesting common 
action by their Governments. How the Conference placed the 
question first on its agenda and gave it long and anxious con- 
sideration in its debates is related in the Official Report. 
Unanimously the assembled Prime Ministers and representatives 
of the Empire decided to set up, under a constitution of which 
they studied and approved every detail, the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, the first body, it has been claimed by the younger 


® See Reports of the Imperial War Conference, 1917, and Imperial Con- 
ference, 1918. 
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nations, which has given full administrative expression to the 
principle of free partnership on a basis of equality.‘ 

What the Commission has accomplished on the practical and 
material side need not be told here; in Up and Down Stream 
Mr. Harry Gosling, who is one of the Commissioners, says: ‘I 
am not sure that it is not the biggest single piece of work that 
has been done since the war.’ In outline to all, in detail to very 
many, people of the Empire it is well known, the principle of 
equality of treatment for the graves of those who were equal 
in sacrifice having been submitted to their judgment and obtained 
their universal approval. The simple headstones, all alike in 
form, the narrow beds of flowers which front them, edging the 
well-mown lawns, the tall cross of sacrifice bearing high a bronze 
sword, the massive stone of remembrance,® the slightly different 
treatment of the cemeteries in the mountains of Italy and on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, the monuments to the missing, thickly 
graven over with the names of those who have no known grave, 
such as those recently unveiled at the Menin Gate of Ypres, 
Tyne Cot on the Passchendaele Ridge and Neuve-Chapelle, and 
the Memorials at Chatham, Portsmouth and Plymouth to those 
who have no grave but the sea—all these features are as well 
known to countless men and women here and overseas as are the 
monuments in their own cities and public places. 

The work of construction will soon be drawing to a close, 
punctually, it is hoped, in accordance with the limit of ten years 
which was submitted as an original estimate to the Imperial 
Conference; but even now, before the period of permanent 
maintenance has been fully entered upon and the influence of 
what has been accomplished may be carefully weighed and 
analysed, certain indications may be noted. There are signs that 
both the material achievement and the common action of the 


* A study of the Commission’s charter will alone give a clear understanding 
of their organisation; the name of the present Commission—the status of the 
official members, and the representative element in the selection of the unofficial 
members to all intents and purposes, being constant—sugyests the Imperial 
basis on which the organisation has been established ; they are :—Official.—Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans, Secretary of State for War (chairman) ; Mr. L. F. 
Amery, Secretary of State for the Colonies; the Earl of Birkenhead, Secretary of 
State for India; Viscount Peel, the First Commissioner of Works; the Hon. 
P. C. Larkin, High Commissioner for Canada; Maj.-Gen. Sir Granville Ryrie, 
High Commissioner for Australia; the Hon. Sir James Parr, High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand ; Mr. J. S. Smit, High Commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa; Captain Victor Gordon, High Commissioner for Newfoundland. 
Unofficial —_Mr. Harry Gosling, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Macdonogh, Sir Robert Hudson, Admiral Sir Morgan Singer, Sir Henry 
Maddocks, General Sir Walter Braithwaite, Major-General Sir Fabian Ware (vice- 
chairman). 

5 See Sir Frederic Kenyon’s Report to the Imperial War Graves Commission, 
January 1918. 
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participating Governments which has produced it afford grounds 
for a stronger faith in the future of mankind than can be built 
on a study of the political events which have followed, but appear 
to undermine, hopes sincerely centred in the Peace of Versailles, 
In so far as these grounds relate, first, to co-operation among the 
self-governing States comprising the British Empire (or «s some 
prefer to call it the British Commonwealth of Nations), and, 
secondly, to the attitude towards war itself of the generation 
which is gradually assuming control of the world’s politics and 
of those which will come after them, certain conclusions may, it 
is thought, already be drawn. 

Speaking in July 1919, Lord Milner, with his unrivalled 
experience of different forms of Imperial administration, uttered 
the following words of warning : 


The only possibility of a continuance of the British Empire is on a 
basis of absolute out-and-out equal partnership between the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions. I say that without any kind of reservation whatever 
It is very easy to say that: but undoubtedly the working out of it in 
practice without bringing about the severance of relations between us and 
the Dominions will be one of the most complicated tasks which statesman- 
ship has ever had to face. I am not afraid of it, and yet I have to admit 
that the difficulties are such that our best efforts may end in failure. I 
hope not. At any rate, there is no other way out. 


No better expression has been given to the principles which 
the Imperial War Graves Commission have endeavoured to 
follow, often in the face of difficulties known only to themselves, 
in developing and carrying out their administrative functions, 
How they have done so can best be shown by briefly explaining 
their financial organisation; and, indeed, no excuse need be 
offered in a decade in which the permanent head of the Treasury 
has, in the natural course of administrative development, been 
placed in a position of supremacy in the Civil Service of the 
United Kingdom for accepting it as a fact that financial control 
is the key to administrative control. Are there, for instance, any 
who have endeavoured, since Mr. Deakin’s magnificent failure 
at the Imperial Conference of 1907, to build up bits of common 
Imperial administration, who have not seen their dreams and 
ideals break themselves, as his did, against the almost impregnable 
defences within which the United Kingdom’s governmental 
system of financial control has, on the whole to the benefit of 
the people of these islands during the last hundred years, 
entrenched itself ? And yet common financial control had to be 
established if the Commission were to succeed in pursuing common 
action on the part of the participating Governments. 

The Imperial Conference of 1918, following that which had 
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created the Commission, decided that the cost of the work of the 
Commission should be shared by these Governments in a fixed 
proportion, that adopted being based on the respective number 
of the graves of their dead ; further, these Governments agreed 
that they should all be presented annually, for submission to 
their Parliaments, with identical estimates of the total cost of 
the work of the Commission for the ensuing year. When these 
estimates came before them all the Parliaments voted their 
proportion of the total amount (and have continued to do so 
each succeeding year), and thus a common fund was formed. 
But it became apparent to the Dominion representatives after 
the first voting of these moneys that, in accordance with more 
than one past precedent, if the principle of equality of status 
were not forced to its logical conclusion the Government of the 
United Kingdom, on whom, on the basis laid down, the provision 
of 80 per cent. of the expenditure fell, would assume sole adminis- 
trative control of this common fund. This, they saw, would 
raise difficulties with their Parliaments ; for, among the political 
traditions which the younger nations have carried from these 
shores, they cherish as one of the guiding principles in the 
struggle for liberty that which is summed up in the old demo- 
cratic cry, ‘No taxation without representation’; and repre- 
sentation in providing but no representation in controlling the 
spending of moneys is incompatible with modern financial common 
sense. 

The Dominion representatives, of whom Sir George Perley, 
the High Commissioner for Canada, was the senior, therefore 
took up the question with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
(now Sir) Austen Chamberlain, who naturally represented the 
Government of the United Kingdom in the matter. He imme- 
diately recognised that the Commission represented a voluntary 
arrangement among partner or allied States (each of which was 
free at any time to withdraw from it), and that the inevitable 
consequence was that they were free to control their own 
finance and administration. But he did not admit this in any 
grudging spirit, as if it were merely the abandonment of a 
power exercised in the past by the Mother Country ; as a con- 
structive statesman he saw that, in her accumulated experience 
and older wisdom, the United Kingdom had something positive 
which she could contribute to the new experiment in Imperial 
co-operation, and, wishing for its success, he offered to nominate 
a representative of the Treasury to attend the meetings of 
the Commission’s Finance Committee and to afford all possible 
advice and assistance on financial and administrative questions. 
The offer was gladly accepted, and from then until now, through 
this Finance Committee, the Dominion Governments represented 
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on the Commission have had the benefit of the experience of 
the United Kingdom Treasury without any infringement of their 
national right or status. 

The practical administrator will realise that the representative 
of the United Kingdom Treasury in this position may, his chief 
being the Chancellor of the Exchequer who is primarily respon- 
sible for providing 80 per cent. of the expenditure, embarrass 
rather than help the Commission unless he is in sympathy with 
the spirit in which the arrangement was made. And it has 
to be admitted that the civil servants of the Mother Country 
have at least as many prejudices to abandon as those of the 
Dominions, if success in co-operative effort of this kind is to be 
achieved and extended ; but it may be confidently affirmed that 
the arrangement has fully justified itself in the results. Should 
disagreement at any time arise, as far as the Government of the 
United Kingdom is concerned, it would be one between two of 
its Ministers, the Secretary of State for War, the chairman of 
the Commission, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
matter would in the last resort go to the Government for Cabinet 
decision. 

Further evidence of the willingness of the Dominions to 
co-operate on such a basis as this is afforded by the practice that 
has grown up as to the public auditing of the Commission’s 
accounts. While these are regularly audited by an auditor 
appointed by the Bank of England, the Commission has always 
agreed that they are open to inspection by the Auditors-General 
of all the participating Governments; so far the Dominion 
Governments have not exercised this right, being satisfied with 
the statement of the Commission’s auditors, and doubtless 
grateful for the additional check freely provided by the United 
Kingdom Auditor-General, with his unequalled experience, and 
the consequent investigation into expenditure carried out an- 
nually by the Public Accounts Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

This method of free co-operation has now passed the experi- 
mental stage, and, since the creation of an Endowment Fund to 
ensure the cost of permanent maintenance, may be said to be 
firmly established. In spirit and in practice it is far removed 
from the centralising tendencies connected with proposals for 
Imperial Federation, and its success seems to justify the follow- 
ing briefly summarised deductions. First, whenever there is a 
common Imperial service which requires performing, the younger 
nations will willingly bear their share of the cost. (Might one 
venture to state the converse—that when they will not share 
the cost, the service in their opinion is not worth carrying out ?) 
Secondly, in all financial partnerships the peoples of the Dominions 
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demand their share in the direct control of administration, and 
where this is obtained, by some such arrangement as has been 
outlined, there is no theoretical or insuperable practical obstacle 
to co-operation ; if, on the other hand, this principle is ignored, 
any Dominion Government which enters into such a partnership 
would find it increasingly difficult to continue, at any rate with 
the informed consent of their people. 

It has been argued that the success of this experiment is due 
mainly, if not entirely, to the fact that sentiment is the essence 
of the work of the Imperial War Graves Commission. Of course, 
no one would deny that sentiment creates an atmosphere around 
that work in which all unnecessary disputes would be out of 
place; but, on the other hand, this very sentiment multiplies 
the possible causes of friction and misunderstanding between the 
public and the Governments in whose name the Commission are 
acting. At least one instance might be quoted where one of 
the Dominion Governments found a considerable and influential 
section of the public opposed on sentimental grounds to one of 
the fundamental principles of the Commission’s policy, and it is 
significant that, in refusing to give way to the pressure brought 
to bear on them, they took their stand on the desirability of a 
common united policy for the whole Empire; on that ground 
they overcame, and indeed reconciled, the opposition. 

For those, then, who look to the League of British Nations 
to play a decisive part in the settlement of the world’s present 
misunderstandings there is hope to be derived from the example 
of common action, based on free co-operation, afforded by the 
Imperial War Graves Commission during the last ten years. 
But is the work which they are doing likely to further the cause of 
peace, for the promotion of which the larger League of Nations 
was founded with the consent of an overwhelming majority of 
the peoples wearied and broken by war? At the close of his 
pilgrimage to the war cemeteries in France and Belgium in 1922 
the King referred to ‘ this massed multitude of silent witnesses 
to the desolation of war,’ and expressed the hope that ‘ the 
existence of these visible memorials would, eventually, serve to 
draw all peoples together in sanity and self-control.’ It has been 
argued by some that the sight of serried rows of graves will not 
frighten the high-spirited youth of any nation or deter them from 
engaging in war, that, indeed, these permanent memorials in 
honour of the dead of a past war may stir them to emulate the 
sacrifice to which mankind has attached a value so great as is 
here recorded. As far as one is able to judge at present, these 
two tendencies are fairly evenly balanced. The impression 
created on our own people generally (that made on the relatives 
of the dead is not for discussion here) by the larger cemeteries 
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containing 10,000 or more graves is undoubtedly one mainly of 
horror which arouses bitter reflections. But that is not the effect 
always produced by the smaller cemeteries. 

On the ramparts of Ypres, in folds of the ground down the 
still scarred battle front, by the road side, in village orchards, 
in the flat and open country among the rectangular parcelles, in 
the Flanders mists and the Picardy sunshine, rises many a 
cross of sacrifice surrounded by a group of white headstones 
splashed with the bright colour of flowers; these certainly do 
speak of the romance of heroism and of spiritual achievement, 
they do suggest that the fame won by self-sacrifice on the field 
of honour is the purest and noblest to which man may attain ; 
never before have heroes’ graves been honoured with quite the 
same general reverence and devotion. The influence of these 
on the individual may be possibly of a martial rather than of 
a pacific order. On the other hand, for the first time in history 
the names of all who fell in a war have been recorded where they 
fell on visible monuments, and the collective effect of these, the 
first great object-lesson in the cost of modern war, must surely 
give pause to the most ardent aspirant for military glory. 

And, if one turns to the international aspect of the question, 
there is still more solid ground for the hope that this work may 
conduce to ‘ sanity and self-control’ among the peoples. The 
history of Europe, one long struggle for national dominance with 
the constant shiftings of the balance of power, shows how the 
ally of yesterday is often the enemy of to-morrow. Political 
developments since the Treaty of Versailles have proved that the 
same tendencies are endeavouring to assert themselves, and many 
are asking in despair, as their hopes of general disarmament are 
deceived, if history will merely repeat itself and the struggle will 
follow once more the old bloodstained tracks furrowed deep across 
the map of Europe. 

It would be a denial of every generous impulse of humanity 
not to believe that our dead have set up an impassable barrier 
against any possible hostile contact between ourselves and our 
allies of the Great War ; in hundreds of their towns and villages, 
which have given their names to victories and defeats, there are 
permanent monuments, the cross of sacrifice surrounded by 
simple British headstones, passed daily by the local inhabitants 
and the object of frequent pilgrimages for people from all parts 
of the British Empire. Here, in the closest union, the men and 
women of the different nations meet, those who gave their sons, 
their husbands and their brothers and those who know, having 
made like sacrifice, that these died that their homes might be 
once more their own. For ever in these lands of our allies our 
dead speak, friends to friends, and their voice is the voice of 
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. The nations of the British Empire have surely done some- 
thing for the future good of mankind in building in stone fitting 
temples in which that voice may be heard. Would anyone be so 
bold as to deny that the echo of that voice may be heard across 
the frontiers behind which those who were their enemies mourn 
their dead also ? 


FABIAN WARE. 
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NATIONALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


NOWHERE in the British Empire did the decisions of the last 
Imperial Conference appear to have had a more far-reaching effect 
than in South Africa. In fact, never since the inauguration of the 
Conference have its labours produced such immediate results 
in any Dominion. The development of inter-Imperial relations 
during the last two decades has been a slow and almost imper- 
ceptible process, and it has lacked dramatic element. The changes 
in the status of the Dominions have been great, but they have 
been regarded both in this country and overseas as natural deve- 
lopments in the life of growing communities. The changed atti- 
tude of the Nationalists therefore caused some surprise, not only 
in the Union, but throughout the Empire. The high hopes of 
racial reconciliation were not destined to be fulfilled, and they 
faded away in the bitter controversy aroused by the revival of the 
Flag Bill. No explanation of the present situation would be 
adequate without some account of the rise of the Nationalist 
Party, and the traditions on which it was founded. 

The political tradition of the early Boer settlers rested on 
grievances combined with religious zeal. They endured the 
hardships of the Great Trek more easily because they felt that 
they had set forth as the Israelites into the wilderness to escape 
from a Government which was hostile to their political and reli- 
gious ideals. They determined to establish themselves in the 
interior as free communities beyond British jurisdiction. Thus 
the foundation of the anti-British tradition was laid, which the 
history of succeeding years did nothing to destroy. A bias was 
formed in the minds of many Dutchmen which became an integral 
part of their political faith, and to it can be traced the deepest and 
strongest sentiment to which the Nationalist Party appeals. 

It was, perhaps, too much to hope that all the peoples of the two 
former Republics would be prepared to accept the policy of recon- 
ciliation which was initiated within four years of the extinction 
of their independence. The irreconcilable elements seemed to 
hesitate in sheer astonishment at the attitude of the Imperial 
Government in granting autonomy to territories which had so 
recently been conquered. For a time the Dutch formed a solid 
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political phalanx, and purely Dutch Governments were set up in 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. In 1910 the govern- 
ment of the whole of what is now known as the Union passed into 
Dutch hands. The very fact, however, that one race had gained 
political control of the sub-continent made it certain that sooner 
or later the conflicting interests of different sections would lead 
toan open breach. It gradually became apparent that the Dutch 
would divide on the policy of reconciliation. General Botha and 
his followers accepted the settlement as laid down in the Act of 
Union, and he used his great influence to make it successful. 
The Act of Union, however, confirmed the British connexion 
while it handed over the political control of the whole country, 
including the almost entirely British province of Natal, to Dutch- 
men, This solution of the problem was accepted by the British 
community, and, apparently, by the Dutch. 

The bitterness, however, was too deep and the prejudices too 
strong to enable even the most tactful of leaders to persuade all 
his compatriots that the prosperity of their country lay in the 
acceptance of his policy. Soon after the formation of the first 
Union Ministry fundamental differences brought about the 
resignation of the Government and its reconstruction without 
General Hertzog, the leader of the Orange Free State Dutchmen. 
With the elimination of General Hertzog the discontented ele- 
ments were set free and the foundations of the Nationalist Party 
were laid. He was a trusted leader, and he represented the por- 
tion of his own people which had been unable to express itself 
while he was still in the Cabinet. Not only was he opposed to a 
settlement which meant the acceptance of the British connexion, 
but he represented those forces among the Dutch which all 
through the stormy history of South Africa have opposed any 
Government, whether British or Dutch, which offended their stern 
conservative instincts. 

The party which gathered round General Hertzog was created 
in order to achieve ‘ sovereign independence’ for South Africa. 
In other words, it was formed in order to break the British con- 
nexion. No act of the Imperial Government since the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Boer War could be interpreted as interference in the 
internal affairs of a self-governing Dominion ; in fact, the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government had been sympathetic to Dutch 
aspirations. The appeal could not, therefore, be to a live political 
issue, but to past and even historical events. Certain sections of 
the people, however, after only ten years, still brooded over past 
wrongs, and the agitation met with an immediate response. 

It was not denied that the grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, and the creation of the 
Union, had led to more settled conditions than the country had 
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enjoyed since the white man first landed on its shores. No 
specific charge was made, or could be made, of interference on 
the part of the Imperial authorities. What, therefore, lay 
behind the thoughts of the men who set forth on this political pil- 
grimage ? The cloud of past events still hung over their minds, 
and made it impossible for them to appreciate the genuine desire 
for concord, not only on the part of the Imperial Government, 
but also among British South Africans. The spirit which domi- 
nated the party was one of resentment. It was not the gift of 
self-government, but the hands which gave it, to which they 
objected. 

Nothing could illustrate this attitude of mind better than a 
speech made by Mr. Havenga, the present Minister of Finance, 
on his return from the last Imperial Conference. He is reported 
to have said that his party had always resented the freedom which 
had been ‘ forced ’ upon them in the past. In spite of all evidence, 
they still suspected that in some mysterious way Downing Street 
exercised a baneful influence on the country, and that Dutch 
aspirations were baulked. In a sense they were right, for in a 
country containing a large and influential British population 
purely Dutch ideals could not prevail, and a certain measure 
of compromise was essential. They were wrong, however, in 
supposing that their difficulties were caused by the Imperial 
Government. 

The feeling of inferiority on the part of the Nationalists con- 
tributed to the bitterness of the political campaign. As recently 
as this year General Hertzog, in a strange speech at the Cape, said 
that, as the result of the Imperial Conference, his Dutch followers 
could stand up and look an Englishman in the face. It was a 
curious statement from a man belonging to the same people as 
General Smuts, who had sat in the innermost councils of the 
Empire during its greatest crisis—a position not shared by any 
Dominion statesman of British descent. 

The secession issue formed part of a larger political pro- 
gramme. The Nationalist leaders determined to adopt a policy 
which aimed at the complete elimination of all British influence 
in the sub-continent. They made no pretence that there should 
be any equality between the two races, and they worked openly 
for the complete ascendency of the Dutch. An Afrikander nation 
was to be brought into being, speaking Cape Dutch, which has 
already been renamed Afrikaans, and governed in accordance with 
the ideals of the more reactionary section of the Dutch population. 
The policy of the party was definitely racial, and no concession 
was made to British feelings and traditions. 

The spirit of compromise, so deeply ingrained in all British 
peoples, is not lacking among those who live in South Africa, and 
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as long as the Botha and Smuts Governments remained in power 
they were loth to believe that the Nationalists really meant to 
establish a Dutch hegemony. It is, however, difficult even for 
British people living in the country to realise the ignorance of the 
Nationalist Party with regard to the growth and development of 
the British Empire. No stronger nationalist feeling in its true 
sense can be found anywhere than in such Dominions as Canada 
and Australia. The affection of the people for their land, and their 
belief in its future, draws strength from the Imperial connexion, 
and racial antagonisms are unimportant or non-existent. There 
appears to be nothing inconsistent to the peoples of the other 
Dominions in their loyalty to their own particular country and to 
the Empire as a whole. On the other hand, peoples divided from 
one another by thousands of miles of sea and living under different 
conditions of life are developing along individual lines. By its 
very nature, therefore, the British Commonwealth fosters the 
growth of nationalities within itself. 

In all the Dominions, except South Africa, new nationalities 
have come into being. In the Union alone the white inhabitants 
still remain split up into two distinct sections. The elements of a 
real nationality are present, for the devotion of the British to the 
land of their birth or adoption is as great as that which is found 
among the people of other Dominions. The Nationalist Party, 
however, is at present incapable of appreciating the true posi- 
tion, and is uncompromising jn its opposition to the only policy 
by which the union of the two peoples can be brought about on a 
satisfactory basis. 

The Nationalist campaign has antagonised the British com- 
munity, and since the advent of the present Government their 
desire for compromise has gradually changed to a determined 
opposition to the more unreasonable demands of the Nationalists. 
The result of this unfortunate revival of racialism has been that 
the Dutch now feel more Dutch, and the British more British, and 
both feel less South African. 

During the Botha and Smuts Administrations the policy of 
reconciliation made progress—the British were treated with fair- 
ness and the Dutch with generosity. In their anxiety to pacify 
the extremer elements the South African Party Governments fre- 
quently appealed to the British community to make concessions, 
and they did not appeal in vain. In the outburst of racialism 
which has followed the formation of the Nationalist Government 
the restraint and co-operation of the British section is often 
forgotten. 

In 1924 the Smuts Administration fell, and it was succeeded 
by a Nationalist-Labour Coalition Government. The Labour 
Party in South Africa was established in order to advance the 
Vor. CII—No. 609 uv 
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interests of the white workers in the country. In many occupa» 
tions the white man is a supervisor, and not a labourer, and 
manual work is done by the native. The policy of the Labour 
Party is to preserve all skilled work for the white man, with the 
result that the native is restricted to manual labour. The party 
represents a caste, and is definitely hostile to the development of 
the native wherever his interests clash with those of the white 
labouring man. South African Labour can therefore put forward 
little claim to be either democratic or progressive, and it is out of 
sympathy with the best thought on the native problem. On 
this vital question there was some bond in common with the 
Nationalist, who still regards the native as a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water. 

The two parties from which the new Government was drawn 
had little else in common except a bitter animosity against the 
late Prime Minister. The Nationalists were pledged to secession, 
while the Labour Party had given an assurance that they would 
never agree to the severance of the British connexion. The 
Labour leaders joined the Coalition on condition that the question 
of secession should not be raised during the life of the present 
Parliament. It has since been frequently discussed, and no 
pledge was given that anti-British propaganda should not be 
carried on, or that legislation detrimental to British interests 
should not be introduced The Nationalist Party was therefore 
in a position to carry on their secessionist campaign with the 
added advantages of being in power. In other respects the 
parties were ill suited, for the Nationalists represented the most 
Conservative section of the Dutch country population, while the 
supporters of the Labour Party included the most advanced 
Socialists in the urban areas. 

The British people and their Dutch friends hoped that respon- 
sibility would curb the violence of parties which had always been 
in opposition, but they were disappointed. The Nationalist 
leaders continued to make anti-British speeches, which now had a 
new significance as coming from Ministers. Civil servants of 
British origin began to feel that their places were no longer 
secure, and that they would have to make way for partisans of 
the Government. This anxiety spread to other sections of the 
British, and they began to think that a deliberate attack was 
being made on their race. For many years they had treated the 
settlement of rgro as final, and they had never seriously believed 
that the Nationalists would reopen the question. In two years 
the Pact Government has succeeded in irritating the British com- 
munity by a policy of pin-pricks, and it only required an issue on 
which they could all unite to enable them to show their feelings 
The Government provided one by introducing the Flag Bill. 
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The Flag Bill was part of a policy of eliminating all trace of 
any connexion between the Union and the British Empire. The 
King’s head had already disappeared from South African stamps, 
and other measures had been taken to remove any trace of the 
Imperial tie. These changes had been suffered in silence, but not 
without misgiving. It was now proposed that the Union Jack 
should cease to be the flag of the Union. The introduction of the 
Bill was the signal for popular demonstrations throughout the 
country. The agitation was not worked by a few wild Imperial- 
ists; it was a spontaneous outburst of indignation on the part 
of the British. The flag became a symbol, and the British felt 
that if no stand was made on this issue the Nationalists would go 
forward with their policy of creating a South Africa in which all 
pretence that there were equal rights between Dutch and British 
would disappear. 

The Flag Bill was agitating the minds of all parties when 
General Hertzog left for the Imperial Conference. It was clear 
that if it was forced through Parliament nearly half the white 
population would regard the official flag with contempt and that 
the Union Jack would continue to fly defiantly over the town-hall 
of Durban and in every town and place where the British pre- 
dominated. In fact, the Flag Bill would lead to more racialism, 
and the ideal of a South African nationality would recede still 
further into the dim mists of the future. 

General Hertzog landed in England still under many mis- 
apprehensions. He felt, according to his own words, that South 
Africa was a helot State of some dominating Power, the nature of 
which he was unable to explain. He was, however, brought into 
contact with statesmen from Dominions greater in size than his 
own, who did not regard the Imperial connexion as a burden, but 
as a benefit. In all other Dominions the decisions of the Con- 
ference were accepted as further definitions of status already in 
being. The Nationalists in South Africa, however, regarded them 
as a Nationalist triumph. 

As soon as the South African Party appreciated the significance 
of the attitude adopted by their opponents they realised that 
perhaps at last a way had been found to satisfy the Nationalist 
aspirations without offending British susceptibilities. General 
Smuts, with the full support of the British community, hastened 
to congratulate General Hertzog on his triumph in London. The 
way was apparently open for a better understanding, and General 
Smuts and his followers were only too anxious to take it. But 
the path towards racial reconciliation was not to be suddenly 
smoothed out. The Flag Bill was revived, and hangs like a malig- 
nant enemy on the flanks of all those, of whatever party, who 
strive towards better relations between the two races. An 
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important party in the Cabinet were in favour of dropping the 
measure, but they have failed to carry the majority of their 
colleagues with them. 

The internal struggle which has taken place in the Cabinet, 
however, shows the changing conditions of South African politics, 
The extremer elements among the Nationalists allied themselves 
with the Labour Party in pressing for the reintroduction of the 
Bill. The Labour Party have therefore lent their support to a 
measure which has aroused more united opposition from the 
British section than any other Bill introduced by the present 
Government. The results of the provincial councils elections 
show that they have alienated many of their supporters. 

Three years of a Nationalist Labour Government in South 
Africa have from one point of view been a useful episode in the 
political development of the country. Every party has now been 
in power, and it is hoped that none will feel indefinitely the baneful 
effects of an inferiority complex. 

The future of South African politics is obscure, as the personal 
element plays an important part in the political life of the country. 
The Nationalists are bitterly hostile to General Smuts and his 
Dutch followers, and regard them not only as traitors to their 
national cause, but as a superior and irritating political intelli- 
gentsia. They have all the distrust of the conservative mind for 
men of new ideas and adaptable minds. The more uncompromis- 
ing Nationalists would therefore find it difficult to work with the 
South African Party. 

On the other hand, the Nationalists are bound to the Labour 
Party by circumstances. They are a minority Government work- 
ing in alliance with men with whom they disagree on the most 
fundamental issues. The Coalition has been held together by a 
common hatred of General Smuts, and on such a basis it cannot 
continue indefinitely. The Government have introduced measures 
which are Socialist in conception, and therefore antagonistic to 
the conservative instincts of their Dutch supporters. The dif- 
ferences between the two parties have at times been divulged in 
the speeches of Ministers, and although Ministers have become 
more discreet, the differences remain. Sooner or later, therefore, 
the country must divide on issues which are neither racial nor 
personal. 

At the present time, however, the flag issue remains the chief 
issue and the most disturbing element in the political situation. 
The Bill will presumably be passed in October, and if the referen- 
dum is in favour of the Government the Union will have a new 
official flag. It will, however, not be the flag of the Union, but a 
Nationalist flag. Behind the flag question, however, is a very 
real anxiety that the secession issue, which was regarded as dead 
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after the last Imperial Conference, may be revived by the sup- 
porters of the Government. It still remains a part of the pro- 
gramme of the Nationalist Party. On the flag and secession 
questions no concession will be made by the British population, 
and unless the Government can find a way out of the difficulties 
they have created there will be much unrest in South Africa. 

The quarrel between the two ruling races in South Africa, 
however, is being conducted under the shadow of a problem 
before which their differences appear insignificant. They are 
after all an outpost of European civilisation in a ‘ black’ con- 
tinent. Every year the native question becomes more important 
and more difficult, while the white races are torn by internal strife. 
The problem touches the basis of social and economic life in 
Africa, not only in the Union, but throughout the continent. 
Contact with the European has already imposed new standards 
of life on the Bantu, and has resulted in the break-up of the old 
order. The native is still uncivilised, but he has become used to 
certain sides of civilised life. The native races of South Africa 
are practically without religion, and the only moral law which 
they obey is that laid down by the rules of their tribe. Large 
numbers of natives have now become detribalised, and are there- 
fore subject to no jurisdiction, either moral or legal, except that 
which the white man imposes on them. On this, which may be 
described as the social side, the problem is of great magnitude, 
and urgent measures are necessary to deal with a question which 
daily becomes more serious. 

The economic side of the native question is the one which has 
received most attention because it has already begun to touch the 
life of a considerable part of the white population. For better 
or for worse, the proletariat of the country is black, and it works 
for a white ruling class. This does not mean that all natives 
belong to the proletariat, but that the proletariat consists exclu- 
sively of natives. Nothing can now change the position, for the 
black man has obtained a monopoly in manual labour owing to 
the refusal of the white labourer to do more than supervise. The 
black man’s standard of living is lower than that of the white man, 
and he is prepared to work for lower wages ; he is therefore doubly 
established as the labourer. 

This situation led to the formation of the South African 
Labour Party. This party, like all Labour parties, was created to 
watch the interests of a particular class, and its vision is there- 
fore limited. Like its associates in all other countries, it expects 
every other party and class to make sacrifices, and as it claims to 
represent the submerged tenth in European countries the demand 
does not appear to be altogether unreasonable. In South Africa, 
however, the Labour Party makes no pretence of protecting and 
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helping the weak. Its policy is to restrict the native labourer 
to unskilled work, and to retard his development whenever he 
shows any sign of competing with the European. The fruit of 
this illiberal and short-sighted policy is the Colour Bar Bill. 
Economic laws will not allow Labour to held up the natural 
development of the people and the country by such artificial 
_ means. In the urban areas Labour is able to impose its will at 
present, but in the agricultural districts it has never been able to 
enforce the provisions of a Colour Bar Bill. It is safe to say that 
it never will. Sooner or later Labour will be driven from its 
entrenchments in the towns. 

The limitations of the Labour Party and its attitude 
towards the black man make it improbable that it will ever 
make any useful contribution to the solution of the native pro- 
blem. The Nationalists, on the other hand, are capable of taking 
a more balanced view, although they have prejudices with regard 
to the native which would hardly lead to a just and unbiassed 
view of the question. To the average Nationalist the native is a 
helot, and is never capable of being anything else. The ruling 
powers can therefore not be regarded as a suitable combination 
for dealing with this, the most important of all African problems. 
The native is well aware of the situation, and is anxious to cling 
as long as possible to British traditions of native administration. 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland are all anxious to 
remain under Imperial jurisdiction. 

The native is an integral part of the social and economic life 
of the country, and its progress will therefore depend in an in- 
creasing degree on his happiness and contentment. It is incon- 
ceivable that an active and vigorous proletariat will be prepared 
indefinitely to confine its energies to purely manual labour. In 
European countries where no colour bar exists the proletariat 
continually feeds the ruling classes, and there are no insuperable 
barriers. In South Africa the important question is whether the 
white races will be prepared to accept the principle that the 
native has rights when he is capable of exercising them, or 
whether they will refuse to admit he has any. Is the native 
entitled to do skilled and even higher forms of labour, or is he to 
be restricted to manual labour? Is the white man to regard the 
native races as people for whom he is responsible, or is he to look 
upon them merely as convenient labourers to whom he is under 
no obligation? These are questions which the Nationalist- 
Labour Coalition, and indeed any Government, must answer if 
they are to contribute to the solution of the most pressing of 
Africa’s problems. 

It may be said at once that segregation will not be the answer 
to any of these questions. To put it forward is merely to evade 
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the issues. A hundred or even fifty years ago it might have been 
a solution ; to-day a serious attempt to put it into force would 
lead to the collapse of the whole economic and social structure of 
the country. There is no such easy way out of the difficulty of 
civilising a continent and adjusting the relations between a 
highly developed governing race and peoples emerging from 
barbarism. The task will fall mainly on the British Empire, and 
it is therefore essential that the relations between South Africa 
and the remainder of the Commonwealth should be such that the 
closest co-operation is possible in dealing with African problems. 

Africa is still the Dark Continent, and north of the Zambesi 
the skirmishing line of European civilisation grows thin. In the 
vast tracts of country where the white man has hardly pene- 
trated, and in the tropical forests, the barbarian awaits the new 
dispensation which is coming from the outer fringes of his world. 
His fate will depend to a great degree on whether South Africa 
can turn from her internal strife to wider issues and fulfil her high 
destiny as the leader of African thought and progress. 


P. V. Emrys Evans. 
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TEN YEARS OF BOLSHEVISM 


WHEN one stops to think that it is now ten years since the Bol- 
sheviks overthrew the Provisional Government and seized power 
over Russia, two questions immediately arise in one’s mind. How 
have they managed to keep the power for so long, and what have 
they achieved during all this time ? 

In order to answer the first question, let us touch briefly on 
the internal political situation. In what way has the Soviet 
system affected those certain fundamental rights and privileges 
of the human being which the French so admirably call ‘ drotts de 
homme et du citoyen’ ? 

In the words of Herr René Fiillép-Miller, whose tremendously 
interesting book I recommend to everyone who takes an interest 
in Russia, ‘ Bolshevism aims at more than the confiscation of 
private property: it is trying to confiscate human dignity in 
order ultimately to turn all free reasonable beings into a horde 
of will-less slaves.’ 1 

It is difficult to realise to what diabolically clever devices the 
Soviets are resorting to control and spy on every movement and 
action, every word and thought, of their citizens. This continuous, 
well-thought-out and persistent humiliation and degradation 
inflicted by the Communists on the population is often far more 
painful to endure than hunger and privation, even than physical 
torture. The facts are sufficiently well known already, but 
readers who wish to refresh their memory on the subject could 
not do better than read the two most recent books on Russia, one 
of which, by Mr. Lancelot Lawton,? gives an admirable descrip- 
tion and the other, by Herr René Fiillép-Miller, a most penetrating 
analysis of life in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
country is under the domination of a small group of the Com- 
munist Party, and the full rights of citizenship are enjoyed only 
by members of the party, which numbers about 600,000 adherents, 
or 0-4 per cent. of the population of the U.S.S.R. Such was the 
situation ten years ago, such it is even to-day. This state of 


1 René Fiillép-Miller, The Mind and Face of Bolshevism : Putnams, London, 


1927 (see p. 284). 
2 Lancelot Lawton, The Russian Revolution : Macmillans, London, 1927. 
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affairs is not only openly recognised by the Bolsheviks, but they 
take special pride in it and consider it their greatest achieve- 
ment. 

It can never be emphasised sufficiently strongly that it was not 
the corrupt and reactionary Czarist régime, but the profoundly 
Liberal and democratic provisional Government, that was over- 
thrown ten years ago. To maintain themselves in power during 
these ten years the Bolsheviks have resorted mainly to one 
weapon—violence. This régime, which has destroyed the well- 
being of millions of people, has trampled on all that is most 
sacred to man, and has fought with equal fierceness Monarchists, 
Liberals, Socialists, anarchists, and non-political individuals—in 
a word, all those who do not belong to the Communist Party—this 
régime can only continue by using for its defence the most violent 
and brutal methods, by utterly disregarding all laws of humanity 
and political moral. There is therefore nothing surprising in the 
fact that during the ten years the Soviets have been in power 
terror has never ceased to reign in Russia. The Russian martyr- 
ology, the activities of the Cheka and the G.P.U. (initials of the 
Secret Police Department), are too well known to the whole world 
to be dealt with here. If the civilised world has to a certain 
extent lost its sensibility for fully realising what is going on in 
Russia in this respect, it is because it has grown tired of getting 
excited about Bolshevist atrocities. Thus it happens that the 
wrongful or rightful execution of two Italian anarchists in 
America stirred up the human soul far more than the mass 
executions, mass tortures, mass deportations, that have been 
taking place almost daily in the U.S.S.R. for ten painful years. 
The system of terror on which the Bolsheviks have based their 
dictatorship is still being applied to-day as it was ten years ago. 
During 1927 the terror has even increased, particularly after the 
break with Great Britain. Almost immediately relations had 
been broken off twenty innocent people were shot without trial, 
and ever since we read in the papers with tormenting frequency of 
hundreds of people executed with or without trial—whichever 
suits Moscow best. Terror is the defence of the Communist 
oligarchy against external dangers. But there are also internal 
dangers, such as a split and the formation of groups within 
the party. In order to fight this internal danger the Bolsheviks 
have proclaimed the principle of the ‘ unity of the party’ 
and prohibited the formation of groups within it. But, in 
spite of this principle, an opposition has arisen within the Com- 
munist organisation, and although those who are at present in 
power are mercilessly fighting against it, the celebrated ‘ party 
monolith ’ no longer exists—it has a crack that is widening every 
day. The incidents of the past year, Trotsky’s and Zinovieff’s 
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speeches at the last session of the ‘Comintern,’ or at the meeting 
that was improvised at the railway station the day of Smilga’s 
departure into exile, or on the occasion of the Pravda’s jubilee, or 
again on their expulsion from various important posts, etc., show 
that the opposition has by no means surrendered. 

What have the Bolsheviks achieved during their ten years of 
power ? in what way has Russian life reacted to the Communist 
régime? The best answer to this question may be found in 
examining Russian economic conditions from the Bolshevist coup 
@'&at in 1917 to our days, 

During their first three and a half years of power the Bol- 
sheviks made an endeavour to realise integral Communism in 
Russia. In accordance with the Communist theory, they tried to 
concentrate in the hands of the State all processes of production 
and distribution, with the exception, however, of agricultural 
production, which was left to the peasants. But the State sys- 
tematically confiscated all the results of this production, leaving 
to the peasants barely enough to live on and to sow for the next 
harvest. 

Thus the total production of nationalised industry as well as 
agriculture was being poured into a State fund, whence it was 
directed by means of nationalised ways of communication to the 
centres of consumption, to be distributed there by the authorities. 
Under this system money as a means of exchange and saving was 
becoming useless and was doomed to disappear. Credit likewise 
lost all its purpose, since the nationalised industries and commerce 
were being supplied by the State. Taxes were abolished, the only 
budget receipts being the profits on confiscated agricultural 
products and the earnings of nationalised industries, trade, and 
transport. The application of this system soon completely 
destroyed the economic and financial machinery of the country, 
and killed all free initiative and desire to work among the popula- 
tion. Within a short space of time Russia was utterly ruined and 
brought to the brink of a precipice, while the civil war was render- 
ing an already desperate position even more irretrievable. The 
production of grain had melted away to a level insufficient even 
for the peasants’ own wants, cattle were dying or being con- 
fiscated, and the position of industry and transport was even 
more serious. Administrative and technical disorganisation had 
reached the extreme limit ; all efforts to supply the factories 
with raw materials and fuel met with insuperable difficulties, and 
the average productivity of the worker fell to so low a level that 
the Communist leaders themselves referred to the working classes 
as ‘ pensioners of the State.’ 

Industrial production was thus rapidly approaching a com- 
plete stoppage, and in 1921 it reached but 6 per cent. of the pre-war 
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figure. Owing to the deterioration of rolling stock, technical and 
administrative mismanagement and the lack of goods to be trans- 
ported, the railways were also nearing a standstill. The fiscal 
machinery of the country was destroyed ; the deficit amounted to 
more than go per cent. of all expenditure—the value of the rouble 
was dwindling to zero. 

The ties between city and village were broken, and the process 
of Russia’s disurbanisation and disindustrialisation was in full 
swing. Such was the reaction of life to the Communist régime. 
The peasant no longer wished to produce more than he required 
to keep himself alive ; industry and transport were in a state of 
anarchy and hopeless decay ; commerce was almost strangled. 
Thus in 1921 the economic catastrophe threatened to bury under 
its ruins even the Soviet Government. 

It was then that Lenin proclaimed the New Economic Policy 
or‘ N.E.P.’ This ‘ Nep’ was nothing else than a whole series of 
concessions to life—it was the victory of life over the deadly 
system inaugurated by the Soviet Government. 

It was amongst the peasants that the Communist theories and 
methods had met with the strongest resistance; it was in the 
village that life’s reaction to Communism proved the most effica- 
cious. Owing to the general opposition of the peasantry the all- 
powerful ‘Committees of the Poorer Peasants’ established in 
every village were abolished as early as the end of 1918. The 
efforts to create agricultural communities, to which the peasants 
should transfer their land and work it on communal lines, failed 
completely, and so did the attempt to establish large State 
domains. In spite of the socialisation of land declared by law, 
the Bolshevist leaders have had to admit that they have changed 
nothing in the psychology of the peasant, who considers the land 
his property and defends it as best he can. 

So the Bolsheviks had to give up their endeavours to implant 
Communism in the villages, and as recently as 1925 Rykoff, the 
President of the Council of the People’s Commissars, announced 
that ‘ Not only in the current year, but for a whole series of years 
to come, the Communist Party cannot aim at the goal of expecting 
collectivism in the domain of agriculture.’ As far as agricultural 
production was concerned, the failure of the Bolsheviks was even 
greater. To the confiscation of agricultural produce, carried out 
with the help of the ‘ Red’ army, and which constantly provoked 
peasant risings that were most brutally suppressed, the peasants 
retorted with a new manceuvre—the limitation of production. 
The Government, as I have already said, was leaving to the 
peasants just enough for their own needs and for sowing seed ; 
the peasants began to produce only that quantity and no more. 
This weapon proved so powerful that the Government had to 
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yield to the peasants, on whom it depended not only for food 
supplies, but in whom it also appreciated the principal taxpayers 
and the principal purchasers of all that the nationalised industries 
can produce. Confiscation of grain was abolished, and in its place 
an agricultural tax was instituted. All that remains over and 
above the payment of this tax can be sold by the peasants in 
the market. This measure had most far-reaching effects upon the 
whole economic life of the U.S.S.R., for thanks to it there arose 
next to the State Soviet economy a private economy with a vast 
field of action. To a certain extent the likerty of internal com- 
merce was now admitted, and the Government had to abandon 
its policy that had brought about the almost complete abolition 
of money. The need of organising a credit system soon made 
itself felt; mew sources of possible revenue for the State had 
arisen, and it was therefore essential to establish once again a 
system of taxation. 

As to industry, the changes that were brought to it by the 
‘Nep’ were quite considerable. The old Communist organisa- 
tion, under which the life of all industrial undertakings was 
ordered from afar—from Moscow—and whose budgets were mixed 
with the State budget, was abolished. Individual undertakings 
were grouped into State ‘trusts,’ that were to manage them 
under the general supervision of the Council of National Economy. 
Expenditure was to be met out of their own revenue, and the 
principle was proclaimed of the ‘ adoption by industrial under- 
takings of commercial principles.’ In the domain of public 
finance the Government soon shook off its task of catering for the 
population as far as food and the essentials of life were concerned, 
and began hastily to re-establish the old system of taxation and 
to take measures for consolidating the purchasing power of the 
rouble. 

The result of all these measures and the application of prin- 
ciples prevalent in capitalistic countries was the creation in a 
remarkably short time of a powerful private economy beside the 
Soviet one. Thus in sweeping aside the principles of integral 
Communism and seeking refuge in capitalist practices did the 
Soviet Government succeed in the year 1921 in averting the 
catastrophe that was facing them. 

‘ One technician is worth ten Communists,’ said Lenin at the 
time ; and he was right, for it was those mostly nameless, non- 
party, technical men, recalled to their old positions, who saved 
Russia, and incidentally the Soviet Government. But even after 
the ‘ Nep,’ just as before its adoption, the Soviet economy is 
incapable of creating wealth. As I will show, nationalised 
industry and transport cost the State much more than they bring 
in. Like a parasite, the Soviet economy lives on the toil of the 
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try, and is merely consuming the stock of goods and plant 
it inherited from the preceding régime. During the first period of 
its existence it was also largely benefiting from the continuous and 
unrestricted issue of paper money, the value of which was thus 
gradually being reduced to mil. The stocks of gold and of goods 
accumulated by their predecessors and seized by the Bolsheviks 
on their access to power were very considerable, and it is thanks 
to these that they were able to carry on for a long time. It is 
estimated that the value of the former was about 900 million 
roubles, and of the latter an even higher figure. 
According to the Bolsheviks themselves, the stocks consisted 
of one milliard pouds of grain, 305 million pouds of oil, 204 
million pouds of coal, 12 million cubic sagenes of wood, etc.* To 
this there must be added all industrial equipment and the fac- 
tories themselves, all transport on land as well as on river or on 
sea—in a word, the Soviet Government suddenly found itself, 
without having spent a penny to build it up or acquire it, the 
possessor of the whole economic outfit of an enormous country. 
But the most important source of livelihood for the Bolsheviks 
was, and remains, the exploitation of the peasantry. The Soviet 
leaders have never denied that the whole of their political and 
economic apparatus exists at the expense of the peasant masses. 
And the question that is really being discussed by Stalin and his 
group on the one hand and the Opposition on the other is merely 
whether or not to intensify the exploitation of the peasantry. 
Preobrajensky, one of the leading and best known Com- 
munists, once went so far as to formulate a theory of the best 
means of exploiting the peasants for the benefit of the Soviet 
régime. He suggested in an article published in the Messager de 
l Académie Communiste that the villages ought to be regarded as 
colonies, which the proletariat should exploit in order to provide 
for its own well-being. The exploitation of the peasantry is now 
the very basis of the whole Soviet structure, and it takes three 
different forms. In the first place, taxation is so heavy and the 
system of collection is such that the peasants are compelled to 
throw their grain on the market immediately after the harvest. 
Secondly, prices are manipulated by the Government in such a 
way that they are able to purchase the peasants’ produce very 
cheaply and then export it to the world markets, where they sell it 
with huge profit. Finally they sell to the peasants at very high 
prices the commodities produced by the nationalised Soviet indus- 
try. As we shall see a little further on, industry and transport, 
which before nationalisation were yielding a considerable income 
to the Russian State, have now become, in the hands of the 


* One poud is 40 Russian pounds, and roughly 36 pounds avoirdupois. One 
sagene is 7 Russian feet, the Russian and English foot being identical. 
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Bolsheviks, a source of permanent deficit, and, in the long run, 
the peasant has got to provide not only for the upkeep of the 
whole Soviet organisation, but for the industries and transport as 
well. It is obviously impossible to work out the exact figures of 
the cost of the Soviet Government to the peasants of Russia, but 
it must be something prodigious, if to the sum they pay in taxes 
(very largely excise duties) we add the loss they incur in selling 
their produce to the Government at low and buying its goods at 
excessively high prices. Just as before the ‘ Nep,’ however, the 
peasants have found a way of counteracting this exploitation by 
means of price policy: since with the proceeds of his sale the 
peasant cannot buy the commodities he requires in the market 
under conditions that would suit him, he simply refuses to sell his 
whole stock of grain. This is precisely what happened during the 
economic year 1926-27. During the first six months of 1926-27 
the total purchases of the Government and co-operative and 
private organisations amounted to 657:8 million pouds, as com- 
pared with 610 millions during the same period in 1925-26. There 
is thus a difference of only 7-8 per cent., while, according to the 
Soviet statisticians, the quantity of giain kept by the peasants 
in 1926, after the satisfaction of their requirements, was 38-6 per 
cent. above that of the previous year. Clearly the peasants do 
not wish to supply the market with the total quantity of grain in 
their possession. 

Notwithstanding the clutches of the Soviet régime, Russia is 
showing signs of remarkable vitality, so that there is excellent 
hope for the future of the country In spite of ten years of 
Bolshevism the flame of life is still flickering in Russia, and it is 
gratifying to observe its manifestations. The following few 
figures may serve as confirmation of life’s resistance to the Bol- 
shevist experiment. In spite of the unbearable general conditions, 
in spite of the civil war, in spite of the great famine, the traces of 
which can still be seen along the Volga, in the Urals and in other 
parts of the country, the population of Russia shows a consider- 
able increase. According to the preliminary figures of the last 
census, published quite recently, the total population on the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. reaches 146,200,000. This rapid growth, 
which is taking place simultaneously with the partition of land 
and the lowering of the methods of land cultivation, has resulted 
in a very abnormal phenomenon in the villages—over-population. 
The land is incapable of feeding the whole of the peasant popula- 
tion; hence the village proletariat is growing and absolutely 
floods the cities in the search for work. 

This very largely explains the growth of the number of un- 
employed in the cities. On January 1, 1927, the total number of 
unemployed registered at 281 employment exchanges was 
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1,310,500, and during the first half-year of the financial year 
1926-27 the number of unemployed showed a rise of 31 per cent. 
Industry, which is already employing many more than it actually 
wants, cannot absorb the ever-growing army of the unemployed. 
But another proof of the vitality of the Russian people lies in the 
figures of agricultural and industrial production. I quote below 
the figures published in a pamphlet entitled L’Economie Nationale 
de 'U.S.S.R. which the Soviet delegation distributed to the 
International Economic Conference at Geneva. In millions of 
roubles and on the basis of 1913 prices the totals of industrial and 
agricultural production were : 


Year. Industry. Agriculture. 
1913 . . ‘ ° 8500 11,670 
1925-26 . é ‘ , 7360 II,305 
1926-27 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 8450 II,900 


According to these figures, therefore, after ten years of Bol- 
shevism, production has reached the pre-war level. Although 
there is every reason to distrust the reliability of Soviet statistics, 
let us accept these figures as fairly correct, at least for 1925-26. 
It is too large a task to analyse all the branches of Russian 
production, but this must be said. If the total industrial pro- 
duction in 1925-26 represents, as we have just seen, 87-5 per 
cent. of the pre-war total, this average percentage is greatly above 
that of some of the most vital individual industries. Thus, for 
instance, only 198 million pouds of ore were extracted in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1925-26, or 36 per cent. of the pre-war quantity on 
the same territory ; similarly, only 52 per cent. of pig iron was 
produced, 66 per cent. of steel, etc. Furthermore, the Soviet 
figures can be accepted, only subject to the two following qualifica- 
tions. First, the population of the U.S.S.R. has risen 7 per cent. 
above that which lived on the same territory before the war (146 
millions now and 136 millions in 1914), the average production 
per head having fallen in proportion. Secondly, according to the 
Bolsheviks themselves, the quality of Soviet production being 
very low and much inferior to that of pre-war production, the 
coefficient of quality must be taken into consideration when com- 
paring the two. With these two qualifications in mind, it is none 
the less possible to recognise the fact that since the ‘ Nep’ 
industrial production has made great progress in Russia. But to 
appreciate the full meaning of this undoubted improvement it is 
essential that the following facts should be clearly realised. Was 
it the application of Communist principles that saved Russian 
industry in 1921 from complete collapse and secured its recovery ? 
As I have endeavoured to show, it is exactly the reverse. The 
industries of Soviet Russia did not perish, because in 1921 the 
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Communist Government was compelled to give up Communism 
as far as the peasants were concerned, and had to re-establish 
within certain limits the liberty of commerce, with a free market 
for the industrial produce. Furthermore, the past generations had 
created a solid and powerful industrial apparatus which the Bol- 
sheviks took over without bothering to remunerate the capital 
invested in Russian industry. But is the rapid rise of industrial 
production in the U.S.S.R. synonymous with industrial progress ? 
It is obvious that a sim:pie expansion of its volume is not sufficient 
to prove the real state of industry. 

Does Soviet industry pay its way? Does it yield a profit or 
produce a deficit? Is there anything left over for the amortisation 
and the renewal of plant ? And, finally, does the Soviet industry 
produce at prices accessible to the population? The answer to 
all these questions is in the negative. It is a State industry, and 
it costs the State more than it yields to it. In the budget estimates 
for 1926-27 we see that whereas industry yields to the State 230 
million roubles, the cost of it is 435 million roubles, to which must 
be added 130 million roubles for the purposes of Lenin’s famous 
‘ electrification.’ The estimated deficit of the railways is 200 
million roubles. As to industrial plant and equipment, the Soviet 
Government is using solely and entirely what it inherited from 
the previous régime. It may be said that the extreme limit has 
been reached by the Soviet industries in this respect. Unlike the 
past years, there are no longer any stocks left of machinery that 
has not yet been utilised, and whatever is not broken or com- 
pletely exhausted is working at full capacity. Hence, not only 
to increase production, but even to maintain it at its present level, 
the Soviets are compelled to incur heavy expenditure that is far 
above their financial means. At the close of the tenth year of its 
existence the Soviet Government is faced with the most vital 
problem of industrial re-equipment, which is rendered even more 
complicated owing to the difficulty of obtaining credits abroad. 
The prices at which Soviet industry is compelled to sell its pro- 
duction are extremely high, and their level is about 200 to 300 
per cent. above that of world prices. For the grain he sells the 
peasant can therefore get but 50 per cent. or less of the commo- 
dities he could purchase before the war—e.g., in 1913 he secured 
a pair of boots with 226 Ib. of grain, at the close of 1926 he had to 
give 484 lb. for them ; in 1913 a metre of cotton cost him 7°6 lb. 
of grain, at the close of 1926 14:6 Ib., etc. 

The price problem is thus one of the gravest questions of the 
Soviet economy, but so far all attempts to solve it have failed. 
High cost of production is chiefly responsible for the price level, 
and it is due to reasons inherent in the very Soviet régime—in- 
sufficient plant, low productivity of the workers, etc. In the cir- 
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cumstances, in spite of the rise of production to the pre-war 
figures, it would be futile to proclaim, as the Bolsheviks so proudly 
do, that the industries of the U.S.S.R. have reached their pre-war 
level of development. It is impossible in this article to consider 
in detail the workman’s position in the U.S.S.R. But since the 
question must be answered whether the position of the working 
man, in whose name the Soviet dictatorship was established ten 
years ago, has altered and improved, I can do no better than 
quote the highest authority on the subject, Professor S. Zagorski, 
who is head of the Russian section of the International Labour 
Office at Geneva. In La Question Ouvriére dans la Russie des 
Soviets he says (p. 114) : 

The working classes in Soviet Russia live in a state of misery and 
under far more difficult conditions of struggle for life than before the war. 
Brain work is remunerated in a laughable way. Social insurance insures 
the workman but for one third of the minimum necessary to exist. Un- 
employment is growing on a scale unheard of before; the great majority 
of the peasant population lives under conditions of incredible misery. The 
conflicts between the interests of industrial undertakings and those of the 
workmen they employ are getting more bitter every day. . . . The Soviet 
régime is gradually taking back from the worker all that the latter had 
conquered at the beginning of the revolution. It is spreading over Russia 
a gloomy and hateful reaction, and it has put before the working man the 
fundamental question of its own existence: must he put up any longer 
with a régime that has ruined, perverted and disorganised the working 
classes and their professional movement in a way that no régime in the 
world, however reactionary, has ever done before ? 

To conclude this picture of the economic situation of Russia 
after ten years of Bolshevism, I must touch briefly on public 
finance and monetary circulation. Ina country like the U.S.S.R., 
where industry, transport, foreign and very largely internal trade, 
are in the hands of the State, the budget must reflect to a far 
greater extent than anywhere else the true economic situation. 
What I have said about Soviet industry can equally well be said 
about its public finance. Thanks to its energy and ingenuity, but 
chiefly thanks to its abandonment of Communist principles and 
the vitality of the Russian people, the Soviet Government suc- 
ceeded in averting a catastrophe and in somewhat improving the 
situation. Compared to the pre-‘ Nep’ budgets, the budgets after 
the ‘ Nep’ show great progress. If one analyses them, however, 
the conclusion is inevitable that their volume is utterly insufficient 
to provide for the needs of the State and the country, and that 
the ‘ strategic heights of the régime,’ as the Bolsheviks call indus- 
try, transport, etc., live in a state of permanent deficit and exist 
at the expense of the population—that is, very largely of the 
peasantry. Such budgets are not a proof of the régime’s vitality 
and of social and economic progress. Let us take, for instance, 
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the figures that have just been published of the estimates for 
1927-28. Expenditure is estimated at 5375 million roubles, a 
figure that may at first seem considerable. But to under- 
stand the real meaning of the budget it is necessary to subtract 
certain charges and further to remember that the purchasing 
power of the chervonetz is only 40 per cent. of the pre-war rouble, 
On this basis the total expenditure amounts to barely 1400 
million roubles, as compared with 2167 gold roubles of the 1973 
budget (after allowing for a 17 per cent. diminution of territory), 
Thus after ten years of Bolshevist dictatorship, and in spite of the 
gigantic expansion of the State’s functions, the Soviet budget 
amounts to less than two-thirds of the pre-war budget. To cover 
its expenditure the Soviet Government will have to raise internal 
loans to the extent of 365 million chervonetz roubles. In every 
other country in the world these budget estimates for 1927-28 
would be said to have a deficit of 365 million roubles, but the 
Soviets calmly put down the proceeds of the future loans as 
ordinary budget receipts, and hence proclaim that their budget 
balances perfectly. The basis of the Soviet budget is taxation. 
While, according to Communist theory, all its receipts ought to 
come from the profits of industry and transport, 70 per cent. 
of the budget revenue is derived from taxation, and 61 per 
cent. of the latter is indirect taxation, so much hated by the 
working classes. After ten years of Bolshevism the structure of 
the Soviet budget is the most capitalistic imaginable. 

The same applies to the Soviet monetary system. Through 
the ingenious mechanism of the chervonetz the Soviet Govern- 
ment has saved its money from total collapse, but the edifice 
it erected is fragile and artificial. Not less than 25 per cent. of all 
the chervontzi in circulation, so the Government’s decree stipu- 
lates, must be covered by gold, platinum and stable foreign cur- 
rencies, while the balance of 75 per cent. must be secured by short- 
term bills and securities. In addition to that, treasury notes are 
issued with no cover at all, and coin, but these two kinds of 
Soviet money together must not surpass 50 per cent. of the 
chervontzi issued. 

Needless to say, little attention has been paid to this parti- 
cular stipulation, and the 50 per cent. proportion has long since 
been passed. Furthermore, it can be said that the treasury notes 
were created very largely in order that it should be possible to 
evade the obligation of the 25 per cent. gold and foreign money 
currency guarantee of the chervonetz. Taken together the 
chervonetz and treasury note issues are not guaranteed by pre- 
cious metals to the extent of 25 per cent., and on July 1, 1927, 
this cover amounted but to 21 per cent. (issue 1300 millions, 
metallic cover 273 millions). It is the remaining part of the cover, 
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however, that makes the chervonetz so different from the bank 
note of other countries. 

The short-term bills discounted by the State bank are bills of 
the State trusts and other institutions, and in case of any diffi- 
culty it is impossible to realise them. They are usually overdue, 
frequently have to be renewed, and are mostly issued not for 
short-term commercial transactions, but as a means of financing 
industry. The chervonetz rate fixed in Moscow is purely artificial, 
for the chervonetz does not participate in the life of international 
markets and is not quoted abroad. In Russia, as I have said, 
its purchasing power has fallen to 40 per cent. of the pre-war gold 
rouble. Finally, I may quote the following figures, which speak 
for themselves. 

On October 1, 1925, the total money in circulation amounted 
to 1142 million roubles, of which 652 millions were chervontzi ; 
on October 1, 1926, the corresponding figures were 1343 millions 
and 781 millions ; and on August 1, 1927, 1488 millions and 888 
millions. 

This review of what the Bolsheviks have accomplished during 
the ten years of their dictatorship would be incomplete were I 
not to mention at least in brief one or two other vital aspects of 
life in Russia to-day. It was one of the Communist leaders’ 
proudest boasts that they would destroy the ‘old world’ and 
create a new one. What is it like? The Soviet system denies its 
citizens, as we have seen, every possible right. But in the domain 
of sexual relations it gives them full freedom, and in their fight 
against what they called ‘ bourgeois morality ’ the Communists 
have undermined the very foundations of family, which they 
have largely destroyed. The results are well known: an un- 
heard-of development of prostitution, venereal disease, abortions, 
the abandonment of children by their parents, etc. ; and at the 
close of the tenth year of Soviet dictatorship the position is even 
worse than it was in the beginning. As a result of all this a 
feature hitherto unknown in the life of civilised countries can be 
observed in the U.S.S.R.—the formation of whole armies of 
abandoned children. The cities, and particularly Moscow, are 
simply swarming with them, and according to Lenin’s widow, 
Kroupskaya, out of the registered 7,000,000 homeless children 
only 80,000 have been accommodated in the Bolshevist homes 
for them. ; 

It had been the original intention of the Bolsheviks to take all 
children from their parents and give them a Communist educa- 
tion. This, together with the amazing schemes for the improve- 
ment and increase of schools, has merely remained on paper. 
The truth is that the old educational system has been destroyed 
and replaced by a ‘ class system ’ favouring the children of Com- 
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munists and debarring almost entirely the children of other 
citizens. Once again I advise my readers to read Lancelot 
Lawton and René Fillép-Miller on the subject. Lenin proclaimed 
‘with the confidence of a clairvoyant’ that by the tenth anni- 
versary of the Soviet Government ‘ illiteracy would be completely 
liquidated’ in the U.S.S.R.; but, according to some recent 
reports of the Commissar of Education, M. Lounatcharsky, the 
school situation causes the Government the greatest anxiety. In 
spite of the monstrous conditions created by the Bolsheviks in 
the domain of education and intellectual life, the creative work of 
Russian scholars, writers and ists has not been completely 
strangled. But this is how M. Lounatcharsky pictures the atti- 
tude of his Government to the scholars ; he wrote as follows on 
the occasion of the bicentenary celebrations of the Russian 
Academy : 


From the very inception of the new system the Academy was able to 
tell it, ‘I am not opposing you ; I shall endeavour to put up with you. I 
shall try to be useful to you. But you, on the other hand, have mercy on 
us—treat us with tact, etc.’ ‘ All right, we'll try,’ answered the Soviet 
authorities. So far we have not had to regret this experiment, and we 
hope we never shall. 


Is this a magistrate talking to a lot of prostitutes and vaga- 
bonds? No; it is the Soviet Commissar of Education, the 
‘cultured ’ Lounatcharsky, addressing the Russian Academy and 
talking to them of mercy, as if, instead of being the pride of 
Russia, they were a lot of hooligans ! 

As.to the theatres, one must distinguish two kinds of them— 
the new ‘ revolutionary ’ ventures of people like Mayerhold and 
his kin and what remains of the old theatre. In his chapters on 
‘The Propagandist Theatre’ and ‘ Theatricalised Life’ Fiillép- 
Miller very rightly observes that the Bolsheviks use the theatre 
as an instrument of political propaganda among the masses. 
That is the principal meaning of the new theatre. The old theatre, 
on the other hand, may be said to be an instrument of political 
propaganda for the outside world: it enables the Bolsheviks to 
boast throughout Europe and America about its perfection and 
the patronage they have given to it. Thanks to the untiring 
efforts of J. V. Excusovitch, who is not a Communist, and who 
was put in charge of the former Imperial Theatres, the enormous 
treasures inherited from the preceding régime, as well as the artistic 
standards, have very largely been kept up. It was a hard task, 
and Excusovitch has had to put up a great fight. A few years 
ago, however, his assistants were arrested and deported and he 
was surrounded with Communists, his principal assistant now 


« Needless to say, this is merely Lounatcharsky’s ‘literary’ style. The 
Academy never said anything of the sort and never asked for mercy. 
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being a workman, who before that was in charge of the beer 
section of the Food Trust. 

The policy of the Academic theatres, as they are now called 
(the former Imperial ones, the Moscow Arts Theatre and a few 
others), is to impress foreign visitors with the excellence of their 
performances, and the opera and ballet in Russia are still much 
above those in London, Paris, or Berlin. But the foreigners who 
come there have no idea of how grossly underpaid the Russian 
artists are, and that after their work in the theatres they fre- 
quently have to perform till 4 a.m. in restaurants and night 
haunts in order to eke out a miserable living. On the other hand, 
foreign artists, who are now once again visiting Russia (particu- 
larly musical conductors, of whom there is a great shortage in 
Russia), receive a very high remuneration, usually paid in dollars. 
It is worthy of notice that even in the old theatres many atrocities 
have been committed, as, for instance, the performance of Puc- 
cini’s Tosca under the name of For Red Petrograd, the text being 
adapted by some Communist. If Russian culture is not altogether 
dead, it is because of the idealism, self-denial and devotion to the 
sacred cause, of which the scholars and artists of Russia have set 
an unparalleled example to the rest of the world. 

What chiefly characterises the position of the U.S.S.R. after 
ten years of Bolshevism is the general disillusionment of all 
foreign countries as to the possibility of maintaining normal poli- 
tical and profitable economic relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It is obvious that the internal economic difficulties must 
have had their repercussions in foreign trade. Russia’s exports 
have gone down because prices are too high, because commercial 
transactions conducted by the State are too expensive, because 
the chervonetz is artificially kept at too high a rate, because the 
peasants refuse to sell their produce. And imports have decreased 
because the Russian State and the population of Russia are poor 
and incapable of purchasing more. In 1925-26 the U.S.S.R. 
exported 29 per cent. of Russia’s 1909-13 averages and imported 
41 per cent.; the hopes of ‘ trade with Russia’ have thus lost 
their meaning and fascination. Economic, legal, and social con- 
ditions have also prevented the productive work of foreign capital 
in the U.S.S.R. With one or two exceptions practically all 
foreign concessions have failed lamentably, even the German ones. 
The U.S.S.R. is a State sui generis that cannot exist if it is sur- 
rounded by States whose system is different to its own: one day 
it is bound to suffocate in their midst. The Bolshevist leaders 
are fully aware of this, and that is why a world revolution is by 
no means an ideal to them, but a practical necessity—a condition 
of life that must be realised and without which they will perish. 
Hence the Third International, which is organised, managed and 
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financed by the Soviet Government. While at the outset some 
foreign countries were willing to accept the distinction between 
the two bodies, now the whole world knows that the Soviet 
Government and the Third International are really one organisa- 
tion, and that the sole object of this organisation is world 
revolution. At the close of the tenth year of Bolshevist dictator- 
ship the great change in the attitude of foreign countries towards 
the U.S.S.R. is the most striking, and as far as the Soviets are 
concerned the most dangerous, feature. From the very first day 
of Bolshevism ten years ago a few countries were wise enough to 
take up the policy of complete moral abstention, as, for instance, 
the U.S.A., Belgium, Switzerland, etc. Czechoslovakia for a short 
time seemed inclined to recognise the Soviets, but gave it up, and 
the rumours of a Swiss rapprochement with them were denied by 
President Motta. These countries have never had to repent of 
their uncompromising attitude, and the events of the past ten 
years have proved how right they were. But it is the profound 
change in the attitude of Great Britain and of France that may 
be fraught with the greatest consequences, The breaking off of 
Anglo-Soviet relations and the strong anti-Soviet wave in France 
are deeply significant. What will Germany’s attitude be in the 
future? But this is a subject for a separate article. On their 
tenth anniversary the Bolsheviks are faced with a threatening 
situation from within and from without, perhaps more threatening 
than it ever was. ‘The most extraordinary thing in all this,’ 
said Lenin as long ago as 1919, ‘is that nobody yet has kicked 
us out.’ It seems that a great deal has changed since he said it, 
both in Russia and in the world at large. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 








BROADCASTING, THE STATE AND THE 
PEOPLE 


THE polities with which the field of history is carpeted are so 
flamboyantly various as to be a standing challenge to the tidy 
mind of science. Accordingly, in most civilisations, as soon as 
philosophy has reached the phase of rationalising, the philosopher 
tries to develop formule in which to express (or at least to outline) 
the kinds of social organisation that peoples, as he knows them, 
have found for themselves, and on the bases of these to discover 
Utopian forms that man has not found for himself. But vegeta- 
tion is apt to spread over the bést considered ring-fences, both 
inward and outward. Every society lives and acts under the 
influences of its proper tendencies and outlook rather than in 
obedience to formule. The latter are blurred and breached, and 
it becomes necessary to ask the epigrammatist, who is the shrewd 
observer of things as they livingly are, for a label. 

The epigrammatist’s label of a polity introduces an organic or 
human element as a tempering factor applied to the philosophical 
label—for instance, the old régime in Russia used to be called a 
‘despotism tempered by assassination,’ and that of France before 
the great Revolution was an ‘ absolution tempered by ridicule.’ 
To-day we hear the phrase ‘ Socialism through prosperity.’ The 
same is true of our famous label ‘ a nation of shopkeepers,’ a dual 
statement in which each half tempers the other. 

Now, for many years past, the ruling formula in Britain and 
west Europe has been ‘ democracy,’ It is a philosopher’s word, 
and its living (as distinct from its theoretical) content has varied 
enormously, ranging indeed from the high nobility of Abraham 
Lincoln’s idea to that variety cynically expressed in the Spanish 
verse : 


‘ Thought must be free!’ I cry unceasingly— 
And death to him who does not think with me 


No problem seems to exercise political minds to-day more 
seriously than that of how to impart to this word one reasonably 
sure and well-understood meaning applicable to and operating 
in the world of men and women. It is not, obviously, further 
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analysis of the theory, as theory, that is necessary; what is 
looked for is the mode of linking it to the real life that goes on 
visibly around us. Such links the epigrammatical connoisseur 
of human nature could find in the cases of Russian and French 
monarchism ; but in the case of modern democracy the task is 
more difficult, and some indeed have found it so difficult that 
they have given up trying for such a modifying and practical 
influence in the real world and have not unnaturally resorted to 
a counter-theory (as, for instance, dictatorship). 

In the past few years, however, a new phenomenon, com- 
parable perhaps in importance to the discovery of printing, has 
emerged in the field of European civilisation, and it is not 
irrelevant—it is indeed necessary—to inquire what significance 
this new thing may bring to the long search for the tempering 
factor that will.give democracy (for the first time under modern 
conditions) a real chance of operating as a living force through- 
out the community. Is it, indeed, the very factor itself? This 
phenomenon is Broadcasting. 

Five years ago no one would have foreseen for it such a réle 
as is suggested here. But five years hence the notion may have 
become a commonplace. For, on the one hand, the broadcast 
programme must, in some countries under pressure from the 
listeners themselves or by virtue of example elsewhere, cover 
more and more of the field of social and cultural life, and therefore 
become a more and more faithful index to the community’s 
outlook and personality which the statesman is supposed to read. 
And on the other hand—and this is the more important aspect 
of the two—the microphone will achieve what print and the 
philosophic formulation of doctrine have failed to bring about— 
it will, namely, familiarise the public with the central organisation 
that conducts its collective business and regulates its inner and 
outer relations. One would like to emphasise the word ‘ familiar- 
ise,’ for it is used here in no loose sense. Experience has shown 
that the art of broadcasting is above all the art of establishing a 
quiet and secure linkage between the performer or speaker or 
actor and the individuals of a fireside audience. And it is not 
the printable scheme of government, but its living and doing, 
not the reading of the names of the leading figures in it, but the 
conveyance of their personal values ‘ across the table,’ that will 
interlock governors and governed, the holders and the sources of 
power, in a real ensemble. It can as well, therefore, be the 
tempering factor in dictatorship as in democracy. 

Many may find it somewhat paradoxical that broadcasting, of 
all modes of communication, should claim to be intimate and 
individual in its appeal. Those ‘ listeners’ who may happen to 
read this article, too, will wonder, perhaps, how this view of 
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broadcast art squares with the practice of drawing more and more 
upon performances that are given in public halls, 4.¢., to large 
audiences whose psychology is that of the assembly—attuned 
and purposeful, but specialised and ephemeral. The seeming 
paradox, however, is not difficult to explain. We have to dis- 
tinguish between the performance in which it is psychologically 
necessary that an audience should add its own emotional force 
thythmically to that of the performers and that in which the 
effect is not aided but rather spoilt by a large, high-coloured and 
grandiose—one might almost say theatrical—mode of perform- 
ance. Each of these modes in its own time and place, and for 
its own class of item and performer, is entirely artistic and 
necessary. The point here, and the explanation of the paradox, 
is that spoken broadcast, however wide, popular, or even stirring 
the appeal of its subject may happen to be, belongs essentially 
to the latter class. (Radio-drama may be a poetical exception to 
the statement, but it is only partial, and the advanced young men 
of that world might deny the exception altogether.) 

It follows from this that broadcasting, as an agency or 
instrument in the social and political life of the community, 
differs radically from those agencies which have served for so 
many generations, namely the parliamentary oration, the Press 
commentary, the public meeting, and the club or bar-parlour 
discussion. 

The parliamentary oration as a form of politics originated in 
classical times, when the State-unit was the city and every citizen 
could attend to hear in person ; and it came into the West in the 
train of the Renaissance. But it was only in the free cities of 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Italy that the conditions of its 
original flowering were reproduced. Everywhere else the political 
unit was the country, the province, or the whole land ; and the 
statesman discussed matters not directly with a people too 
numerous and too much scattered to hear him, but with inter- 
mediaries of some kind—whether nominated from above or from 
below does not in this connexion signify much. But this assembly, 
though it has ceased to be a comitia, is not purely a committee, 
for numerically it has the dimensions of a popular assembly. The 
form of parliamentary transactions thus comes to be twofold— 
namely, oratory and committee work; and the revival and 
continued existence of the former serves to disguise the fact that 
the statesman is not talking directly to the community. 

At this point the printed Press comes into the constitutional 
scheme. It informs the community of, inter alia, the doings of 
Government and Parliament or the executive and committee 
side. It prints the oratory, thereby incidentally setting up a dis- 
tinction between the parliamentary style and the platform style. 
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So far it is simply an organ of diffusion, developed not so much for 
the purpose of bringing statesmen and people in contact as to 
supplement the hitherto intermittent linkage between represen- 
tatives and those whom they represent. But, further, the Press 
introduces an altogether new element, an oratory of its own, in 
its ‘ leading article,’ which is a special type of comment with an 
argumentative rather than a judicial or informative tendency. 
And, more fortunate than either Parliament or Government, it 
can address itself directly to the people as a whole. It is an 
inherent character of the Press, therefore, and not a mere modern 
development, that its system of linkages is parallel to, rather than 
a part of, the system of Government-delegates-people. It is this 
parallelism, this power to talk continuously to the people in any 
strain that it thinks fit, that the Press has always insisted upon in 
its slogan of ‘freedom’ (which is equally logical—or illogical— 
whether the operators of the Press be editors or proprietors), and 
in this insistence it has had the tacit support of the community, 
which is out of actual and continuous contact with the manage- 
ment and discussion of its affairs at the centre, and appears to 
welcome, or at any rate to accept, not only information, but 
elucidation, interpretation and implication. But it is just at this 
point of elucidation that the Press necessarily beginsto fail as a 
sufficient organ of constitutional intercourse. For freedom, if it 
is accompanied by obligation to present points of view opposed 
to one’s own, is not by any means unconditional, and elucidation, 
etc., by each individual organ of the free Press is simply exegesis 
of its own postulates. The result, altogether apart from any 
question of fairness or of the dangers of a great influence working 
parallel to the influence of the responsible statesman, is that no 
particular Press organ reaches the whole community. If the 
parliamentary system of nation-working divides the elements of 
the community geographically, the Press system divides them on 
the basis of opinions and prejudices. And the problem is not to 
find bases of subdivision, but to integrate. 

As to public meetings, it will suffice here to draw attention to 
the obvious. To-day the ancient business gathering of the men 
and women of the commune has given way to the representative 
system, the individual ballot, and the high remote court of Parlia- 
ment, and the local political meeting has become definitely a 
propagandist and partisan display, relying for effect on a parti- 
cular quasi-theatrical oratory and fugitive atmosphere, and 
usually illusory as an index even to voting strength, let alone 
opinion in the proper sense. It does indeed bring the statesman 
face to face with the people he governs (or rather a few of them), 
but it is not as governor and manager, but as crowd artist and 
spell-binder, that they see him on such occasions. Nor is he con- 
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fronted with a debating opponent, as Douglass was confronted by 
Lincoln in the historic campaign of 1858, which showed an 
astonished world what democracy could be on an occasion 
when it was sincerely and strongly meant. Debate of this high 
order, conducted in the presence of the whole community, may, 
and one hopes will, become possible again through the advent of 
broadeasting. But even debate, let alone one-sided declamation, 
in the assembly atmosphere, puts a premium on spell-binding 
and excludes the ‘close-up’ view of the actual conducting of 
national affairs which alone will satisfy a curious and intelligent 
modern community. 

Of discussion in the club, the bar, the train, etc., little need be 
said. So long as the community is healthily political—or poli- 
tically healthy—the alternative to public unconstrained discus- 
sion is indifference tempered by conspiracy. But discussion 
within the community, whether open or furtive, is either a popular 
initiative stimulating its managerial department or a popular 
reaction to the operations, expressions, and intentions of that 
department. What is initiated, and from which end of the chain 
it starts, are questions which do not very much affect either 
broadcasting or any other of the organs of linkage here discussed 
as such. What is being considered here is not the doings of the 
body politic, but the unity or otherwise of its nervous system. 

That the nervous system of the modern democracy is imper- 
fect few could deny. The above brief survey of its elements as 
they existed before the coming of broadcasting shows, more or 
less convincingly, that they could not in their very nature produce 
a perfectly harmonious system. The necessary tendency of the 
representative form of government is horizontal and that of the 
Press vertical partitioning ; that of the public meeting is to pro- 
duce powerful oscillations of feeling that are by no means per- 
manent. And owing to the imperfections of these liaisons, the 
‘friendly argument,’ in a democracy which in the last resort forms 
the communal opinion of the street, is as often as not an argument 
in the dark, ignotum per ignotius. 

It is not unfair to say that all these modes of liaison are, as 
separate modes, developed nearly or quite up to the highest pitch 
of which they are inherently capable. What is lacking is, as has 
been said before, some integrating element, and it is suggested 
that, rightly understood and employed, a national Broadcasting 
Service will eventually become just that integrator for democracy 
(or a democratically born autocracy). But the right understand- 
ing must precede the right use. It is a difficult subject, and one in 
which direct experience has so far been limited to one strange 
moment of national emergency that in no sense represents a 
normal state of things, and might not be paralleled even by a new 
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crisis. One writes, therefore, in a tentative and exploratory 
spirit, with the object of setting forth some considerations from 
which the discussion which sooner or later is bound to come can 
originate. 

First of all, let it be accepted that the diffusion of an idea—no 
matter where it has arisen—and therewith all collateral informa- 
tion and criticism bearing upon it—no matter whether ‘ pro’ or 
‘anti’ in tendency—is as properly and necessarily a function of 
broadcasting, as a community service, as is the diffusion of music 
and entertainment, information, weather reports and news. And 
let it be added, as a corollary, that the suitability or otherwise of 
the idea for broadcasting is determined by the nature of the 
medium, the character of the audience, and the circumstances of 
listening, and not by any other criterion whatever—that is, that 
information, suggestion or comment that would be admissible 
(from the public if not the editorial or proprietorial angle) in a free 
Press is admissible also in broadcasting, provided that it be 
impartial and provided that it be not objectionable from the 
broadcasting standpoint. Some people might dissent from this 
latter proposition, and a few from both, and discussion of them 
would doubtless be both pertinent and interesting. Here, however, 
one can only posit them, as conclusions derived from a survey of 
experience in many countries and a personal view of the future. 

These premisses granted, the practical problems that present 
themselves can be approached directly from the point of view of 
ordinary ‘ programme ’ experience, which incidentally is in itself 
an education in the art of combining regular service with 
tentatives. 

From this point of view the assembly atmosphere, the one- 
sided presentation of a case, and the declamatory manner are 
excluded from the outset. This does not mean that the listener 
can or should be presumed to be above human prejudices, or that 
the handling of a controversial theme before the microphone need 
be colourless, or that a speaker should keep his personality under 
lock and key—far from it. But it means that the unit to be 
addressed by the orator is the person on the other side of a table, 
the occupant of the opposite armchair, or the fireside party of 
old and young, undemonstrative, capable of vibrating in sympathy 
with what it hears, but not of generating the great emotional 
swings of the meeting-hall, capable of following any reasonably 
interesting expression of clear thought, but ready on the one hand 
to be antagonised by the turgid and theatrical, and on the other 
to be bored by a dull speaker. And the broadcast listener, if he 
be either bored or antagonised, has not to detach himself psycho- 
logically and physically from a great crowd, as in a hall—he simply 
* switches off.’ 
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It is, I think, chiefly because these special conditions of broad- 
casting are not understood that the introduction of ‘ controversial 
matter ’ might be regarded with misgiving. We are accustomed, 
in fact, to associate controversy with heated crowds, exaggeration, 
misrepresentation, and unreasonableness generally, and we think 
of broadcast ‘ politics ’ as differing only in degree and not in kind 
from platform politics. Nothing could be further from the facts. 
Politics of the platform type would, from a programme depart- 
ment’s standpoint, be completely unsuitable material. Certainly, 
the occasional relays of some great meetings might be welcomed 
by listeners, but if so, they would be taken much in the same 
spirit as a relay of the Wembley Tattoo or the Derby is welcomed 
—as an opportunity of enjoying a sense of personal participation 
in a big event, the content of the event being distinctly of much 
less importance than its topicality and vividness. But if broad- 
casting came to be regarded as a serious factor in constitutional 
life, it would not be for such reasons as that. It would be because 
of its peculiar character as a medium. It is a medium that, if 
it is to be used successfully, must be used soberly. It has a wider 
and a more continuous audience than either the parliamentary 
machinery or any particular part of the Press machinery, yet 
it holds its listeners purely as individuals and families and not 
as vibrating atoms in a crowd. Unlike every other medium, it 
enables the key personalities of the nation’s collective life, not 
only to multiply themselves, but to show themselves to their 
fellow-citizens under natural working conditions. And, unlike 
other modes of reaching the citizen directly, it is bound to 
impartiality, not merely by the terms in which most States 
permit it, or will in the future permit it, to operate, but still 
more because it cannot abuse the confidential footing that it has 
obtained on every man’s hearthrug. 

On the other hand, if the existing technique of political 
propaganda and argument is excluded by the conditions, states- 
men will find it necessary to develop another technique in its 
stead. This technique would develop itself in the course of 
practice like other branches of broadcasting technique, for here, 
even more than in other domains, ‘c’est en forgeant qu’on devient 
forgeron.’ All that can safely be said about it in advance of 
experience is that it would derive little from classical or even 
parliamentary oratory, and nothing at all from the soap-box or 
its more dignified brother indoors. How far it would dare to 
go in the detailed exposition of facts and figures it would be idle 
to speculate, for the capacity of the broadcasting audience itself 
develops all the time, and standards of performance and types of 
matter acclaimed yesterday are barely conceivable to-day. 
Thus practically due and adequate safeguards against misuse 
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are mostly inherent already in broadcasting—at any rate, as 
conducted in this country; crude and inexpert misuse of the 
instrument by outsiders brings its own return. And for the rest, 
the possibility of the doctor himself turning poisoner can only be 
prevented by securing a high and conscientious type of man or 
woman for the profession, by keeping it in living contact with 
the human beings that it serves, and by preserving its professional 
independence alike against the ‘ frown of the threatening tyrant ’ 
and the ‘ ardour of the citizens bidding evil.’ Formal authorisa- 
tions and prohibitions can effect a good deal. The essential lies 
deeper ; it is implicit in the conception of the service, and the 
word ‘ fairness,’ with all its unspoken connotations, may be taken 
as representing it in this particular sphere of its activities. 


jJ. C. W. Rerra. 
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THE TOLL OF SECRET DISEASE 


In the House of Commons on July 25, 1927, Sir Robert Newman 
asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies if he would state 
what steps were being taken to give effect to the recommendation 
of the Colonial Office Advisory Committee on Social Hygiene, in 
their first report issued in 1925, that the Government of the Straits 
Settlements should at the earliest possible date suppress all 
brothels whenever their existence was discovered. To that 
question Mr. Amery replied : 


I have no recent report bearing on this particular part of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, but the whole problem is receiving the constant 
and careful attention of the local government in the light of the Com- 
mittee’s report. I would remind my honourable friend that the Committee 
recognised that it could not fix a limit to the time which would be required 
for the suppression of all known brothels. 


Mr. Cecil Watson then asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he would consider the calling together of the 
Colonial Office Advisory Committee on Social Hygiene with a 
request that a report should be prepared and issued upon methods 
of dealing with prostitution in Hongkong, the Federated Malay 
States, Malta, and Cyprus. Mr. Amery replied : 


The question of the reconstitution of a committee to advise me on this 
subject is now under consideration, but pending a decision as to this, I 
can give no undertaking as to whether it will be possible to deal with the 
problems arising in all the Dependencies referred to in the question. 


It is admitted that there is here an Imperial problem, and 
that it is one which derives its urgency and importance from its 
close relationship to venereal disease. This has been clearly 
demonstrated during the deliberations of the Imperial Social 
Hygiene Congress which took place in London last month. 
Venereal infection being the handmaid of prostitution, the problem 
of the brothel is clearly one which demands most careful con- 
sideration by those who are interested in checking the ravages 
of syphilis and gonorrheea. To arrive at a solution it is essential 
that the true bearing to each other of venereal disease, prostitu- 
tion, and the brothel be made perfectly clear. Much harm has 
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already been done by the failure to envisage these three elements 
in their correct interrelationship. 

The National Council for the Combating of Venereal Disease 
undertook a work of inestimable public health value in Great 
Britain. Since that body became the British Social Hygiene 
Council it has considerably widened its scope. It has brought . 
more guns into action ; its artillery is now trained upon a greater 
variety of targets, many of them at a range beyond the shores of 
these islands. The primary object of the whole movement is to 
reduce the incidence of venereal disease within the confines of the 
British Empire. There are similar organisations in other coun- 
tries, so that the work has now assumed an international character. 
Preparatory to launching the attack a great deal of intelligence 
work is necessary, cognisance being taken not only of the disease 
itself and its early diagnosis and treatment, but also of all the 
many and sometimes obscure factors which conduce to its propa- 
gation and spread in various parts of the world. Prostitution is 
one of the most important of these. 

The pernicious conspiracy of silence regarding these matters 
is gradually, but very surely, being broken up. In Scourges of 
To-day, I demonstrated that venereal disease—and particu- 
larly syphilis—constitutes a greater menace to the lives and 
health of the inhabitants of England and Wales than does either 
the spectre of cancer or the much-dreaded plague of tuberculosis. 
In 1924—the latest year for which the statistics of the Registrar- 
General were then available—it was shown that, out of a total 
mortality of 473,235, syphilis killed 60,335, cancer accounted for 
50,389, and tuberculosis slew 41,103. These figures are of tre- 
mendous importance. Their significance has not yet thoroughly 
been grasped either by the electors of Great Britain or by the 
elected. In too many quarters there still exists a willingness to 
accept the venereal problem as something akin to that of the 
weather—a sort of natural phenomenon. It has not yet been 
generally appreciated that, great as the menace undoubtedly is, 
it is one which is much more amenable to prevention, treatment, 
and cure than is any other public health problem with which 
civilisation is faced. 

Everything about venereal disease is known—how it is caused, 
its course, the mode by which it is spread, the means by which it 
certainly can be prevented and cured. Syphilis and gonorrhea 
can with accuracy be diagnosed in their earliest stages. After 
exposure to the most virulent infection they can, by very simple 
measures, be prevented from occurring. They can be cured with 
rapidity ; and treatment very quickly renders the sufferer non- 
infective. There is no necessity whatever for these diseases taking 
toll of a single human life. The reason why they constitute such 
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an ugly blot upon the escutcheon of modern medical science is 
because of lethargy, a refusal to face the facts, and an incompre- 
hensibly suicidal reluctance either to don the defensive armour or 
to grasp the offensive weapons which are lying to hand. 

If our knowledge of cancer and tuberculosis was anything like 
as complete, if our remedial armamentarium and proved protec- 
tive measures against these scourges approximated in any degree 
to those for venereal disease, our sanitaria would soon be empty 
and cancerous growths would only exist in pathological museums. 
If we could prevent, diagnose, treat and cure consumption and 
malignant disease with a tithe of the facility with which we can 
syphilis and gonorrhea, the whole of civilisation would vigorously 
demand that we do so forthwith. The public treasury of the 
nation and the private purse of the philanthropist would be 
opened wide, the Press would use its largest type, and the crusade 
would receive an unanimous benediction from every variety of 
pulpit. As it is, however, in spite of the fact that venereal dis- 
ease is more serious, more dangerous, more costly and more 
common than either cancer or tuberculosis, the curative machinery 
is allowed to rust and become clogged with the cobwebs of inertia. 

The figures which have just been quoted do not require a 
microscopical examination to demonstrate their importance and 
their urgency. They loom too large and too near to the world 
of reality to call for the use of a telescope. The naked eye, free 
from presbyopia and astigmatism, is all that is necessary to bring 
them sharply into focus. In the landscape of the public health 
they form the greatest eyesore with which the people and the 
rulers of the British Empire are confronted. Superlatives are 
proverbially dangerous, but this is one of the occasions and one 
of the subjects upon which the use of anything less were mere 
foolish camouflage and cowardice. These mortality statistics 
indicate that there are at present, living in England and Wales 
alone, 2,800,000 syphilitics. A conservative estimate is that there 
are in addition 3,000,000 people afflicted with gonorrheea, giving 
a total of 5,800,000 venereally infected persons among the popu- 
lation. The annual number of fresh infections is most certainly 
in excess of 200,000. This survey undoubtedly indicates that 
there is something very rotten in the State of Britain. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Ministry of Health, the situation 
in these islands is, by means of the Venereal Diseases Scheme, 
not only being tackled, but along sound lines. Wherever there 
are concentrations of the population, there have been established 
venereal diseases clinics where free modern treatment is available 
to all. The general practitioner of the present is encouraged to 
attend at these treatment centres for post-graduate instruction. 
Since the subject is now compulsory in the medical curri- 
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culum, the general practitioner of the future has no alternative 
but to learn modern anti-venereal methods. The Venereal Dis- 
eases Scheme of the Ministry of Health has been, in spite of 
several flaws and incompletenesses, one of the outstanding public 
health triumphs of modern times. 

While there is a certain degree of satisfaction to be derived 
from the knowledge that something sound has been attempted in 
this country, the same cannot be extracted from a survey of the 
Empire generally, and of certain parts of it in particular. I am 
referring here, not to the great Dominions, but to those areas, 
especially in the East, which come under the administration of 
the Colonial and India Offices. There are certain well-defined 
Imperial venereal plague-spots, and it would appear that they 
are without adequate plans or personnel for dealing with the 
problem in their midst. 

So far as I can ascertain, there are only three special 
venereal diseases officers in the employment of the Colonial Office 
—one each in Malta, Cyprus, and Uganda. In the Dependencies 
of the Empire the venereal problem is much more complex and 
difficult than it is in England, and yet the means for dealing with 
it are practically non-existent. Without doubt there are many 
officers of the colonial medical service who are treating and 
diagnosing venereal disease, and doing it as well as they know 
how, but the important thing to grasp is that that is by no means 
good enough. They have no special training in the work, and, as 
was the case of tuberculosis in Britain, no headway can be made 
until the disease is vigorously attacked by specially trained 
workers backed by legislative support. Isolated and spasmodic 
efforts are of no avail. It is idle to deny that competent venereo- 
logists are conspicuous by their absence from the poison zones of 
the East. Where that expert guidance and teaching is wanting, 
the well-intended efforts of the non-expert are mere paving-stones 
on the road to inefficiency. 

That the Imperial situation is far from satisfactory has been 
amply demonstrated by the fact that it was recently considered 
necessary for a Venereal Diseases Commission under an expert 
British venereologist to visit various Eastern areas under the 
auspices of the Colonial Office and the British Social Hygiene 
Council. At the time of writing, the report of that Commission 
has not been published, but to prophesy the general trend of its 
recommendations calls for no extraordinary degree of clairvoy- 
ance. That there is already a certain liveliness in Whitehall is 
evidenced by the fact that since the return of the Commission 
a venereal diseases specialist has been appointed to Cyprus. 
Another indication of interest is shown by the questions which 
have recently been put to the Colonial Secretary with reference to 
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prostitution. It is clear that, so far as diagnosis and treatment 
are concerned, there requires to be established an Imperial 
Venereal Diseases Scheme modelled upon that which exists in 
Great Britain. It requires a headquarters staff of experts trained 
in administration and possessing vision, enthusiasm, and deter- 
mination. In addition, fighting units, officered by men and women 
who have been trained in Great Britain under the Ministry of 
Health scheme, are necessary to operate wherever the enemy is 
to be found. It is they who must deliver the assault. To them 
falls the task of attacking the main position. The questions of 
Sir Robert Newman and of Mr. Cecil Watson show that some 
skirmishers are sniping away at prostitution antl the brothel. It 
is important in these days of economy to ensure that they should 
not be wasting their ammunition. 

The subject of prostitution is one which has exercised the 
minds of moralists, rulers, ecclesiastics, and sanitarians for many 
centuries. So far all attempts to stamp it out, even when backed 
by the might of an autocratic Church or the fiat of an absolute 
and determined monarch, have been utterly unsuccessful. There 
is a sentiment, favoured alike by young journalists and senile 
politicians, to the effect that it is impossible to make people sober 
by Act of Parliament. However that may be, it is certainly true 
that there is no legislative or coercive method of abolishing 
prostitution. All have been tried, and under the most favourable 
conditions, but all have failed. History has shown that prosti- 
tution will survive—nay more, it will actually flourish—even 
under the harshest repressive measures. The law may, in excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances, close the brothel; but it is 
merely living in a fool’s paradise to imagine that when that has 
been accomplished prostitution has ceased. The abolition of the 
brothel does no more than merely approach the fringe of the 
problem ; it does not even touch it. Legislative measures may 
indeed close all the gin palaces and saloons; the feat may be 
hailed as ‘ total prohibition,’ but the experience of the United 
States has shown that not only does the problem of drunkenness 
continue with undiminished menace, but that others are added 
to it. Success is much more likely to attend the prohibition of 
drink than the prohibition of prostitution, for while the former 
is an acquired taste, the latter is closely related with the most 
deeply rooted and the oldest natural instinct of the animal 
kingdom. It is more than an instinct ; it is a reflex action. It is 
important to realise that the desire for sexual intercourse is 
perfectly normal, but that there are certain factors operating 
which, in a civilised community, prevent this desire materialising 
in a natural manner. Extra-marital sexual connexion appears to 
be inevitable until there is a complete revolution in the psycholo- 
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gical make-up of man and a considerable alteration in some of his 
environmental conditions. 

Prostitution antedates the brothel. The latter is merely an 
expression of the former and is in no way an essential constituent 
of it. The brothel is but a phase—and indeed a very minor one— 
of the main problem. For its existence and continuance prosti- 
tution is entirely independent of the brothel. 

It has been clearly demonstrated by the investigations of 
Schurtz and of Westermarck, among others, that prostitution 
arose from religious custom. The orgy is one of the earliest of 
religious expressions. It appears variously as a definitely religious 
rite, as a relaxation from religious discipline, or as a vacation from 
the worries of ordinary workaday life. Arising in the earliest 
times, the orgy has, under divers guises and modifications, sur- 
vived to the present day. Among all races and in all stages of 
human development the principle of the orgy has been accepted 
although it has not always been generally recognised as such. 
The essential identity of the Greek bacchanalian dances with 
August Bank Holidays and week-end excursions from Wigan 
to Blackpool is not glaringly apparent, but it is nevertheless 
Teal. 

Religion and the vita sexualis are closely bound together either 
by the bonds of licence at one extreme or by those of repression 
at the other. It is indeed at these two ends that the most 
intense religious fervour is found. At the former there is 
the Babylonian woman, as is mentioned by Herodotus, prosti- 
tuting herself once in her life in the temple of Mylitta to any 
stranger who throws a piece of money into her lap with the words 

“ May the goddess be auspicious to thee!’ Religious customs of 
a similar nature prevailed in many parts of the Mediterranean 
basin, one of them being the island of Cyprus. With the develop- 
ment of a different type of religion—and undoubtedly a less 
fervid one—and the evolution of the ideal of individual marriage, 
women sought to perform their homage to the deity by proxy. 
There arose an inclination to avoid the actual practice while still 
acknowledging the theory. It eventually came to pass that 
certain women attached themselves to the temples to act as 
deputies for their sisters who did not care to carry out the strict 
letter of the law. These were the first religious prostitutes. 
They were accorded certain privileges, and their profession was 
invested with a very real sacred significance. So far from being 
looked on with contempt, they were regarded with reverence and 
were treated with the respect given to those who at the present 
day—but at the other end of the swing of the pendulum—have 
immured themselves in the convent vowed to a life of celibacy 
and the suppression of all their natural sexual instincts. The 
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ancient priestess. who served a very carnal deity offered up an 
unchaste—and therefore presumably an acceptable—oblation. 
The modern nun of the cloister keeps herself unspotted from the 
world in homage to a more spiritual conception of God. 

As was inevitable with the passage of time, the purely reli- 
gious aspect of prostitution soon assumed a distinct hue of com- 
mercialism and utility. Havelock Ellis remarks that while ‘ the 
Babylonian woman had gone to the temple of Mylitta to fulfil a 
personal religious duty, the Corinthian priestess had begun to act 
as an avowed minister to the sexual needs of men in strange 
cities." Apart from, and indeed completely overwhelming, any 
religious urge, there arose a male demand for the services of the 
prostitute. She was being changed from a priestess of the god to 
the hired servant of the man. With the advance of civilisation 
and increased facilities for intercommunication between different 
parts of the world, the numbers of strange men in strange cities 
increased, and so likewise did their sexual needs and demands. 

While a certain kind of abortive prostitution—it is more cor- 
rectly a non-immoral free congress of the sexes—is to be found 
among many primitive peoples, it is only when the state of bar- 
barism has emerged into civilisation that definite prostitution 
appears. In every state of culture which has ever existed prosti- 
tution in a systematic form has flourished. It is apparent that in 
the present state of human development the prostitute is the 
invariable accompaniment of civilisation. 

A prostitute has been defined as a woman who hires her body 
for sexual purposes to various men. In relationship to the 
problem of venereal disease a wider view of prostitution must be 
taken. Less stress must be laid on the matter of hire, at least in 
the sense of the act being a cash transaction. She who has been 
designated as ‘the accommodating young woman’ or ‘the 
enthusiastic amateur ’ must, for all practical purposes, be classed 
as a prostitute although she may not come within the police 
definition. So far as venereal disease is concerned, the essential 
characteristic of the class is promiscuity rather than the taking 
of money for services rendered. Prostitutes, then, must be con- 
sidered as falling into two classes—(1) those who have adopted 
the profession as an industry and whose main object is money ; 
and (2) those to whom money is no consideration or only 
secondary, and who are really amateurs. Some of these latter 
would be righteously indignant at the suggestion of reward ; they 
are exceedingly strict about maintaining their amateur status. 
The amateur prostitute is purely a psycho-pathological pheno- 
menon, and has existed at all times and in all ranks of 
society. Unlike her regular and professional sister, she is, as a 
tule, definitely and deliberately immoral. She experiences a thrill 
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-of satisfaction from nibbling at forbidden fruit whether she be 
married or single. Deliberate wrong-doing gives her immense 
enjoyment. She is a sexual kleptomaniac. Her conduct is an 
expression of vicarious criminality. She is a degenerate, an 
abnormality, the female equivalent of the hooligan and the apache. 
She is equally to be found in the palace and in the hovel. She is 
amenable to little except incarceration in an asylum, and yet but 
rarely is she a lunatic. She is often extremely difficult to detect 
although she exists in such large numbers. Such women are, in 
one’s experience, very heavily infected, especially with gonorrhea, 
and exceedingly few of them ever appear to request treatment. 
This type of woman reaches her zenith in the nymphomaniac ; 
but every variety is found, from the Madonna-faced maiden who 
indulges in flirtage between dances to the Messalina. Her ranks 
were strongly reinforced during the war, and immediately post- 
war, period. 

Whenever civilisation has reached the stage when early mar- 
riage is difficult and when extra-marital sexual intercourse is 
socially discouraged, the regular professional prostitute appears. 
She is the response to a very clamant male demand. In earlier 
ages that demand was more than could be met by the religious 
prostitute of the temple, and hence tradition has it that Solon 
established the first frankly commercial brothel. Prostitution 
became a definite industry, and so it has remained. The problem, 
however, has become something more than the brothel, for the 
great bulk of illicit sexual connexion does not take place within 
the walls of that institution. 

For many centuries prostitution has been recognised as a very 
great social evil. When in 1493 syphilis was introduced into 
Europe by the crews of Columbus on their return from the New 
World, there was added to the problem a complicating element. 
There was heard a new and very urgent note, and it is this which 
has far too long been ringing throughout the world, and is now 
re-echoing faintly in the corridors of Whitehall. For over 3000 
years prostitution has defied civilisation ; for five centuries it has 
had as an ally a peculiarly disabling and killing disease which is 
gnawing deeply into the vitals of the race. 

Like whiskers on the male face, prostitution has seemed to be 
a characteristic of humanity. Its undesirability has been acknow- 
ledged, and, like shaving the chin, various measures have been 
adopted to make it as unobjectionable as possible. Efforts with- 
out number have been made to suppress prostitution, but all 
have met with the most utter and dismal failure. In every case 
has the remedy been worse than the disease: in most instances 
the latter has actually been aggravated. The experience of the 
futility of trying to stamp out prostitution by enactments led 
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naturally to attempts at its regulation and control. This was a 
matter alike concerning the moralist and the sanitarian. The 
venereal danger was realised, and it was hoped that by the 
co-operation of medical science with police measures its effects 
might at least be minimised. It was appreciated that until such 
time as the moral nature of the human animal had undergone a 
radical change it was merely a waste of time and energy to try to 
put a stop to extra-marital connexion. An attempt was therefore 
made to suppress the unlicensed prostitute outside the brothel 
and so to control the inmates of that establishment that the 
spread of venereal disease would be prevented. In other words, 
the object was to give the brothel the complete monopoly of pro- 
stitution and so make promiscuous fornication safe for democracy. 

It was with this end in view that there was instituted by 
Napoleon the system of maisons de tolérance—a scheme which 
was adopted by the majority of civilised countries. The system 

-has been found to be a complete failure. It has been proved 
impossible by any means whatsoever either to eradicate the clan- 
destine—and therefore uncontrolled—prostitute or to guarantee 
that the lady of the brothel is free from venereal infection. 
From a sanitary view-point the system has been proved quite 
inefficient, and from the psychological and sociological aspects it 
.is undoubtedly barbarous. Continental experience shows that the 
amount of clandestine prostitution is always very greatly in 
excess of the licensed variety. The majority of men also are in- 
clined to fight shy of the State table d’héte and to prefer to select 
their dishes @ la carte. 

There has been much discussion as to the causes of prostitu- 
tion, and there has been a great deal of loose and unscientific 
thinking done in this connexion. No very useful purpose would 
be served by going into the matter here in any detail. In accord- 
ance with the modern marriage system, there exists a large number 
of men who are not sufficiently wealthy to marry and a larger 
number of young—and not-young—unmarried women most of 
whom can, for arithmetical reasons alone, never hope to acquire a 
husband. In such conditions prostitution is bound to arise. Yet 
they do not serve as a complete explanation, for investigation 
shows that it is married men who form the greater part of the 
chientéle of the prostitute. A great deal has been made of the 
factor of economic necessity ; but the truth is that its influence 
in causing and maintaining prostitution has been greatly exag- 
gerated. The closer the matter is studied, and the more one 
inquires into the histories of prostitutes, the more does one realise 
that, while the economic factor undoubtedly exists, it has had an 
unduly large meed of importance assigned to it. While it is true 
that it is from the less prosperous members of the community that 
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the ranks of prostitutes are mainly recruited, yet it is a striking 
fact that in every civilised country—and especially among white 
races—the vast majority of prostitutes have been domestic ser- 
vants. These form a grade of the working class upon which the 
financial problem does not press unduly. Servants are well fed, 
well housed, well clothed, and there is no spectre of starvation 
hounding them on to the streets or into the brothel in order to 
earn a living. Lombroso and his school held that prostitution is 
an expression of a peculiar organic constitution—that it is to the 
female what definite criminality is to the male. This, however, is 
by no means invariably the case, although it would seem that the 
majority of such women do possess certain physical and mental 
peculiarities which are congenital and are not secondarily acquired 
as a result of their mode of life. As a rule they are vain, childish 
and imitative. Upon anthropometrical examination they are 
found to have certain distinct anatomical characteristics which 
have, with more than a little reason, come to be regarded as 
evidence of an increased tendency to sexuality. 

My own view is that the chief explanation of prostitution is 
that such women are quite unmoral in the sexual sphere. In all 
other respects their ethical outlook is often excellent. They are 
generous, honest, truthful, loyal, and may even be deeply religious, 
but they are entirely lacking in any sense of sexual morality. 
Prostitutes as a rule exhibit a very great reluctance to leave their 
_profession. They have no desire whatever to be ‘ rescued.’ They 
are quite incapable of realising that their mode of life is in any 
way sinful. They may listen very courteously to the earnest 
Christian worker among ‘ fallen women’ talking about virtue, 
and purity, and morality, but the fact is that they simply do not 
understand what it is all about. For all practical purposes they 
might as well be listening to a disquisition on the Differential 
Calculus. I have come to the conclusion that hitherto the 
problem has, almost invariably, been attacked at the wrong end. 
The main efforts have been directed against the female position, 
and in no instances have they been rewarded with success. I am 
inclined to believe that all such are foredoomed to failure. Prac- 
tically speaking, the male has been left severely alone. Little 
attention has been paid to inhibiting the demand for prostitution 
and too much to trying to limit the supply. The police treat the 
prostitute as a criminal, and while the woman is fined or lodged 
in gaol, the man remains free. Until such time as the prostitute 
and her client are equal in the eyes of the law police measures 
cannot be effective. 

The desire to abolish the brothel is very praiseworthy, but 
when the power to do so is given, too often it is not applied. 
Although a Prostitution Act was passed in 1923 which authorised 
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the police to remove all brothels in Bombay, apparently no action 
has been taken. In Colombo, on the other hand, where the police 
were invested with similar powers, these were exercised to the 
full, with the result that the brothels have disappeared. Where, 
in spite of the means to do so, brothels have not been abolished, 
it would be interesting to inquire into the real reasons for the 
inertia. These houses are very sound commercial propositions, 
especially in the East ; and it is not unlikely that when those who 
have a financial interest in them have any political influence, that 
influence will be used to ensure that the industry is not unduly 
handicapped. It is mere nonsense to argue that, so far as Bombay 
is concerned, the Prostitution Act was passed in advance of public 
opinion, and that therefore the police do not choose to carry out 
its provisions. The Act was passed in response to a public agita- 
tion in 1921, when it was discovered that in the city of 1,250,000 
inhabitants there were 885 brothels, with 5164 inmates known to 
the police. Apart from these it was estimated that there were also 
at least 25,000 non-brothel prostitutes. The resulting Act of 1923 
was most certainly not in advance of public opinion, however hard 
it may have threatened to strike at certain vested private interests. 
It is the same in every other part of the Empire. Where the 
necessary power is given the brothel should be rigorously sup- 
pressed. It is a ptblic nuisance, a snare and a delusion. 

But even after its abolition the problem still remains. The 
public prostitute merely plies for hire in a more private manner, 
and, if anything, becomes more than ever a disseminator of 
venereal infection. My personal experience in Baku was that 
after the abolition of the licensed brothel by the Bolsheviks the 
incidence of venereal disease increased. There were in that case 
other factors causing this, but the point which I wish to emphasise 
is that, however great may be the social improvement from aboli- 
tion of brothels, it makes no corresponding decrease in the amount 
of venereal disease. The danger that I foresee is that many social 
reformers are apt to think that when they have put the shutters 
up on the house of prostitution they have to a great extent solved 
the problem. They have, of course, done nothing of the kind. 
All that has been accomplished is the removal of a very undesir- 
able industry from public notice, the liberation of many women 
from the toils of the brothel-keeper, thereby placing them upon 
the streets to solicit clients, and the dealing of a severe blow to the 
pockets of those who have money invested in maisons de tolérance. 
But nothing of sanitary advantage has been gained, and that is 
really what is of immediate practical importance, and what 
ought to be the urgent concern of the Colonial and India Offices. 
So much discussion of the woman’s part in this dreadful business 
may give rise to the thought that I have forgotten the blame 
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which the man deserves. That is not so. The woman is dis- 
cussed as a type, and it is no function of mine in a relation of 
fact to apportion the blame. 

There is only one way to Imperial sanitary salvation so far as 
venereal disease is concerned. The main assault must be deli- 
vered against the male position at its most vulnerable point. 
This is undoubtedly within twenty-four hours of the man exposing 
himself to infection, and that means every time, without exception, 
he indulges in extra-marital connexion. Within that period infec- 
tion can absolutely be prevented. Secondly, the public must be 
so educated that they will apply for treatment immediately the 
first symptom of venereal disease appears, and then persevere 
with treatment till cure is completed. My personal opinion is that 
this can only be fully effective in the presence of compulsory 
confidential notification and treatment. Finally, the scheme 
must be in the hands of proved experts who have exhibited the 
true public health spirit, and shown high ability of an administra- 
tive and organising character. 

These are the mainsprings of success. To bring them into 
operation all that is required is the selection of the correct 
personnel. From the sanitary standpoint the brothel and the 
prostitute can be completely neglected. The latter is entirely 
insusceptible to any political treatment. All human experience 
has shown that when sanitary improvement is expected from 
repressive police measures directed against her, such hopes do 
not materialise. All efforts of that nature are largely a waste 
of time and energy, which things can only be profitably expended 
when they are directed into really practical channels. 


E. T. BuRKE 
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TENNIS: INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 


A coop deal of attention has been drawn lately to the naming of 
Tennis and Lawn Tennis, and the discussion has ranged over 
various phases in the history of ball games. More than one 
advocate has upheld the claim that lawn tennis should be called 
Tennis on the pretext that a game of a kind was played in the 
open air long before it was played in a closed court, and some 
rather astonishing guesses have been made about the conditions 
of such a game. 

The derivation of the word ‘ tennis,’ as we spell it now—it is 
written in some fifteen different ways in English literature 
between 1400 and 1800—remains a matter of conjecture. Several 
plausible suggestions have been given, but no one seems much 
more likely than another. Of the antiquity of the word and of 
the game there is no question. Chaucer mentions tennis, and 
also the racket. Exactly how the game was played in its various 
forms in earlier days is a difficult problem, but certain things 
stand out clearly. First, an outdoor game was played before a 
court game; and secondly, outdoor games and court games 
existed together from the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Thirdly, tennis, as its devotees in England call it to-day (jeu de 
paume in France, court tennis in America, and royal tennis in 
Australia), has been played in practically the same way as it is 
now for over 400 years. Of the conditions of the outdoor games 
our knowledge is imperfect, but it is a very strong probability 
that in most cases they were played on the chase system, and not 
on the ‘ one bound’ system, and I do not believe that anything 
even remotely resembling lawn tennis was known until the middle 
of last century at earliest. 

The method of scoring of tennis by fifteens is very old: the 
reason of it inscrutable. Antonio Scaino, to whose Trattato della 
Palla (1555) every historian of ball games is everlastingly indebted, 
speaks of this scoring as a commonplace in his time, and the 
author of the Jew Royal de la Paume (1632) says: ‘ The first 
difficulty is to know why we should count, as we have counted 
from time immemorial, 15, 30, 45 and then game.’ His successors 
are still as much in the dark as he was, though many ingenious 
687 
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suggestions as to the origin have been made. The use of 40 
instead of 45 is comparatively modern, and deuce is @ deug 
anglicised. 

Handball was played in the middle ages in the parks or 
fossés of the chateaux in Italy and France, in spaces specially 
prepared for it. In the fourteenth century it became popular in 
towns, and for want of more space it was confined within walls, 
From this time onward two distinct families of ball games 
existed—the court game and the outdoor game—and there were 
no doubt variations of each. 

Courts at first were probably mostly uncovered ; but I cannot 
find any reason why it should be asserted, as it has been by 
Ernest Law, the well-known historian of Hampton Court Palace, 
that the court there was the first to be roofed. There were 
royal courts in France long before Henry VIII. of England 
came to the throne, and some of these—particularly one, which 
we are told occupied two whole storeys of a palace—might have 
been covered. 

The full name of the court game in France is ‘ jeu de courte 
paume ’ and of the outdoor game‘ jeu de longue paume.’ Whether 
our word ‘ court ’ was taken from the French is a disputed point. 

The present existence of the jeu de longue paume is not 
known by many French people, and by less English. Even 
Baron Emil D’Erlanger, who has much lore in the history of ball 
games in France, wrote in a recent letter as if longue paume 
were practically extinct. Fortunately this is not the case. The 
game can be seen in the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris on any 
Sunday afternoon in the summer, and in the north-east of France, 
particularly in the department of the Oise, it is very much alive. 
There is a federation for the game, championships, and even 
classification of players. A few years ago I bought some longue 
paume rackets from M. Gabart, a racket manufacturer, close by 
the Rue du Temple, for my collection at Queen’s Club. Shortly 
afterwards I received a letter from an official of the federation 
saying that he was glad we were going to play longue paume, and 
asking about the possibilities of matches against us. 

In England the game of field tennis, as we hear of it from 
various writers, is, so far as I have been able to discover, now 
extinct. I believe, for reasons that will be given later, that it was 
similar to, if not identical with, longue paume. Neither game can 
be said to have much resemblance to lawn tennis as we know it 
now, beyond that it is played with a racket and a ball. If my 
surmise with regard to longue paume and field tennis being 
practically the same thing is correct, then tennis out of doors 
in England in the old days was played without a net ; for no 
net is used at longue paume, but the sides are divided by a line 
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drawn on the ground. The net at tennis was evolved from a rope 
stretched across the court. In the seventeenth century we learn 
from the rules of the game then existing that it was fixed at a 
height where a player from one end wall could just see the foot 
of the other end wall. The sagging of the rope no doubt led to 
that delightfully interesting feature of modern tennis, the net 
being higher at the ends than in the centre. 

From the rope the transition to the net was through a fringe, 
but the date of the introduction of this, or of the change from 
fringe to net, is hard to trace. In the frontispiece of Le Jeu 
Royal de la Paume, published by Hulpeau at Paris in 1632, the 
fringe is clearly shown, but there is an illustration of a German 
court before this with a long net. 

In 1767, in De Garsault’s L’Art de Paumier Raquettier, the 
illustration of the ‘ Jeu de Dedans’ shows the court from the 
dedansend. Most of the features, the net included, are precisely 
similar to those of our own day. There is no hole shown at the 
net in which to place the ball basket, which apparently was 
placed on the floor itself near the net. One of the few existing 
courts where there is no hole for the ball basket is that at Woburn 
Abbey. 

In both the outdoor and indoor games the time of the intro- 
duction of the racket, and the time when it superseded the hand 
as a striking implement, has been a matter of great discus- 
sion. Mr. Julian Marshall took much trouble to find evidence 
that implements akin to rackets had existed from very remote 
times. 

Mr. Clarence Pell, the American rackets champion, who tried 
some of the basque ball games last summer, tells me that the 
Basques claim to have records of ‘ pala ’—a game played with a 
long wooden bat—as far back as the tenth century. Mr. Marshall 
also discusses the various suggested derivations of the word 
“ vaquette’ in French, ‘ racchetta’ in Italian, ‘ raqueta’ in Spanish, 
and ‘ racket’ in English. 

Some hold that it comes from a diminutive form of the Latin 

netis, a net. Others derive it from the Dutch ‘ racken,’ to 
stretch. Littré in his Dictionary said that it is very old in the 
French language under the form of ‘ ruchette’ or ‘ rasquette,’ 
which means the palm of the hand, and he thought that it might 
be traced back to the Arabic through the low Latin, ‘ racha.’ ; 

So far as tennis is concerned, tradition has it that the Italians 
used first a glove, then a double glove, and then had the idea of 
stringing the glove. The next step was a frame and a diminutive 
handle. 

In addition to primitive rackets of the species we know now, 
the game was played with implements made of wood or of parch- 
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ment, in a wooden frame, for centuries. And the hand did not 
altogether disappear as a striking implement until long after the 
invention of the racket. We have recorded matches which took 
place between players, one using his hand and the other a racket, 
and in a book entitled Minerva Britanna, published in 1612, we 
find the lines : 


The Tennis Ball when gtrucken to the ground 
With racket on the gentle school boie’s hand. 


There is a very interesting picture, now the property of 
Canford School, which shows a game of tennis in a covered court 
being played with the hands. 

Scaino gives us a description of a racket of his time. It was 
II inches at the widest part, and 1} feet in length. The strings 
were to be like the thickest part on a viola—very fine and strong, 
so as scarcely to yield to the pressure of the hand. He goes on 
to say that many people could not afford this implement, but 
played with one of wood. 

Many of the rackets shown in seventeenth century representa- 
tions look more diminutive than these dimensions. In 1767 we 
get a very careful description of the manufacture of rackets by 
De Garsault in his L’Art dz Paumier Raquettier. 

By this time a considerable advance had been made, and 
there are some rackets in my collection which I believe to be at 
least 150 years old. They are not greatly different from a racket 
of to-day. One may give in a few lines the chief phases of court 
paume from the fifteenth century onwards. Then was the 
beginning of the great time for the game, and the crest of the 
wave of its popularity, both in England and France, was about 
- 1600. The often-quoted passage by Lippomanno, the Venetian 
ambassador, to the effect that there were some 1400 courts in 
Paris in 1600, leaves one rather breathless. If there were, most 
of these must have surely been rough buildings. I hold the view 
for what it is worth, that the larger royal courts of that day were 
constructed on more or less the same pattern; that the smaller 
courts were of many varieties (as in the case of squash racket 
courts before a standard size was made), and that the shape and 
size of many of them were influenced by walls already existing 
which were brought into use. 

A modern example of courts for various ball games existing 
to-day may be found in the Basque provinces of France and 
Spain, where every little village has a court of some kind, and 
some of the towns have several. Some of the more elaborate 
buildings are known as ‘ le trinquet,’ and these courts—of which 
there are examples, among other places, at St. Jean de Luz, 
Bayonne, St. Palais, Cambo, Ascain and other places—are, with 
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the exception that there is no penthouse along the grille wall, 
almost the exact replica of a tennis court. 
I hope some day to discover more exactly the relationship 
between them. The old trinquet at Bayonne is said to have a 
history of 300 years. 
The game usually played in ‘le trinquet ’ is with the hands, 
and it is to my mind a finer game even than our Eton fives. 
An early example of a covered tennis court of which we have 
a representation is that which formerly existed at Fontainebleau. 
There was also an open court next to it. A fire destroyed most 
of these buildings, but a new court was built on the site in 1702, 
which still stands, and where, amongst others, it is said that 
Napoleon once played. 
Another of the early covered courts was the third in the Louvre, 
of which a record is preserved, and the first of which we have a 
full description and plan. Here, again, we have to thank Scaino. 
The court was built either by Francis I. or Henry II., and was 
probably covered by the latter. In many ways the court is 
very like a present-day court, but of larger size. Scaino alludes 
to its very notable size as befitting the greatness of a king, where- 
fore the games become free and almost magnificently royal from 
the wide extent of the court, but not too long or large for good 
play. 
The length seems to have been some 123 feet, which is larger 
than any modern court. 
In addition to this court Scaino describes and gives plans of 
three other courts, one a closed court for a game with the hand. 
If France was the predominant nation for tennis in the 
seventeenth century, England was not far behind, and the game 
was played in Italy, Spain, Germany, etc. By the end of the 
century, however, the decline had begun, and it continued 
rapidly in the eighteenth century. Many courts both in England 
and France were converted into theatres. 
_ At the same time an undoubted advance was made in the 

method of constructing a court, and in the appurtenances of 
the game. De Garsault describes minutely the court or courts 
of that date. There were two kinds, the ‘jeu de dedans’ 
and the ‘ jeu quarre’; the former of these two is the court of 
more modern days. He also gives in full the intricacies of the 
manufacture of the ball and racket. 

The number of courts that existed in Paris before the Revolu- 
tion is a disputed point. Probably there were just under twenty. 
After the Revolution all but one had disappeared. This was 
kept by a professional named Blanchet, and was in the Rue 
Mazarin, where formerly a number of courts existed. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the game abroad 
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has, alas, not only not made any progress, but has dwindled, 
Early in the nineteenth century there were a few courts in play 
in Italy, Germany, Austria and Bohemia, and one in St. Peters- 
burg. In France now only three courts remain in play. In Paris 
Blanchet’s court was succeeded by a court in the Passage Sandrié, 
1839-1862, and then by at first one and afterwards by two courts 
on the Terrasse des Feuillants, Tuileries Gardens. These were 
taken over by the Government in 1907. Two new courts at 
74 ter, Rue Lauriston, were opened in 1909, but one of these 
was last year converted into squash racket courts. 

The court at Bordeaux in the Rue Rolland is the only pre- 
Revolution court in France now in play. It was built in 1780. 
The court at Pau was built in the early eighties, and, after being 
shut for a long time, was reopened after the war. Versailles 
court, as I have said, is a museum: that at Fontainebleau was 
filled with furniture when I last saw it, and the Tuileries Gardens 
courts are now a musée d'art. 

Englishmen during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
took the leading place in play in the game which had for so long 
been held by Frenchmen, except at rare intervals. 

In England since 1800 the number of courts has increased 
materially, sometimes much more rapidly than others ; owing to 
the large cost of building, no court has been put up since the war, 
but the Hon. Cecil Baring’s open court at Lambay Island, off the 
Irish coast, has been completed. 

To-day in England there are twenty-nine courts in regular or 
_ occasional use, and another fourteen which have been courts, and 
where all the building or some part of it still stands. 

Of the twenty-nine, that at Hampton Court Palace will 
' celebrate its 400th anniversary shortly. Part of Lord Lecon- 
field’s court at Petworth is very old, and the Oxford court was 
built before 1800. Four of the courts were built between 1800 
and 1850, thirteen between 1850 and 1900, and the rest in this 
century. 

The game of field tennis is described in Donald Walker’s 
Games and Sports (1837), a book which has hardly received the 
attention it deserves from the student of ball games. 

There are in this work sections devoted to rackets, tennis, 
long tennis, and handball. That on tennis, for which the author 
says he is much indebted to Mr. Lukin’s treatise, occupies as 
much as forty pages, and is very well done; but the plate, 
though otherwise correct, has the gallery wall wrongly shown, 
the galleries being like windows in the middle of the wall, all of 
the same size, and not reaching up as far as the penthouse. 

In a note after the advertisement at the beginning of the book 
one gets the following : 
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Many may be glad to know, and it is proper to state here, that the 
most extensive and best conducted establishment in London or its vicinity 
for athletic games in general, is Lord’s Cricket Ground. There besides 
Cricket and Trap Ball,‘are played Quoits, Archery, Bowles, Lawn Billiards, 
Foot Ball, and in the ground adjoining Four Corners and Skittles. At the 
Tennis Court in James’s Street, Haymarket, an ancient and excellent 
establishment, the game of Tennis is played. 


On long or open tennis nine pages are given, and there is 
no question that it-describes a game similar to longue paume 
as it may be seen in the Luxembourg Gardens, Paris, to-day. 
Walker begins by a description of the ground, which is 160 paces 
in length and 20 paces in breadth. 


Two parallel lines are drawn to form the lateral bounds. These lines 
are marked by a string fastened to the top of stakes about 2 feet high. 
Another line is drawn across the middle, and whether a stroke counts or 
not depends upon whether the ball goes over or under this line. 

Sets are played with from 2 to 12 players, 2 against 2, 3 against 3, 
and so on, but never more than six against six. 

Each game consists of four strokes counting 60 every stroke on score 


made counting 15 points. 

Suppose one side makes 15 the first stroke: the other makes 15 the 
second stroke : it is called fifteen all (@ un). 

Making, playing for, and defending chases, prolongs the game. We 
will now explain this last circumstance as clearly as we can. 


Some three pages are then devoted to the subject of the 
chase, the principle being almost precisely the same as in tennis. 

The article concludes with various methods of giving odds, 
and the last paragraph reads : 


Sometimes it [7.e., the side] plays with a bat, square piece of wood, or 
anything of that sort against another witha racket. It is not very honour- 
able to receive these odds ; but these serve to show that skill and practice 
will overcome all difficulties. 


Did Major Wingfield, the inventor (or the sot-disant inventor, 
as some have called him) of lawn tennis, know of long tennis 
before 1874? I rather doubt it. That he knew of tennis, but 
was not familiar with it, is proved by the introduction to his 
little book entitled Sphairistike (1874), where it is also shown 
that he at least did not connect his ‘ invention ’ with badminton, 
for he almost goes out of his way to express the opinion that 
badminton is only battledore and shuttlecock played out of doors. 

It is undoubted, as anyone who carefully studies the columns 
of the Field in 1874, 1875 and 1876 must recognize that various 
games had been tried some time in the nineteenth century before 
1874 which resembled lawn tennis in the seventies and early 
eighties more than they resembled field tennis as described by 
Walker or longue paume in France to-day. 
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The Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, tried such a game at his Suffolk rectory ; another was 
tried on the sands of a Norman bathing place ; others again we 
hear of from a country house in Essex and from the town of 
Leamington. 

I think all these, which presumably were ‘ one-bound’ games, 
came after the time when indiarubber began to be used regularly 
for balls for playing games. 

But, all said and done, Major Walter Clopton Wingfield is 
looked upon, and is likely to continue to be looked upon, as the 
inventor of lawn tennis. 

E. B. Nok. 
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WARREN HASTINGS 


Tae remarkable collection of Warren Hastings’ letters to his 
friend, colleague, and eventual successor, John Macpherson, 
which Professor Dodwell has edited and Messrs. Faber and Gwyer 
have just published, forms a welcome and timely reminder of 
the place in our history which modern historians claim for 
Warren Hastings as of right. The strength of that claim is 
enhanced by Professor Dodwell’s work, for his tribute to Hastings’ 
pre-eminent qualities as a statesman is a fine one. The reader 
also, taken behind the screen right into Hastings’ private and 
personal life, will readily echo the Professor’s interjection—‘ How 
human and attractive a man does Hastings show himself in these 
familiar letters!’ Here they help to fill a gap which is still 
wide, and enlarge effectively, and very pleasantly, the vivid 
portrait of Hastings in a still more intimate aspect that ‘Sydney 
C. Grier’ (Miss Greig) presented in her Letters of Warren Hastings 
to his Wife in 1905. Further, the men, and their methods and 
limitations, under or with whom it was Hastings’ lot to work 
during the critical period which the letters cover, are sketched 
with a sure hand, the touches of which are none the less effective 
because they are brief. Professor Dodwell is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on his valuable and thorough work. 

Macpherson in himself is an inconspicuous figure in our 
Indian history. His social gifts and accomplishments were 
remarkable, but no noteworthy achievement stands to his credit, 
nor does his character compel admiration. There is no reason 
for dissent from Lord Curzon’s description of him as ‘ the least 
esteemed and most volatile of all the men who have occupied the 
Governor-General’s seat.’1 But he has fairly earned this dis- 
tinction—for many years he was Hastings’ intimate friend, he 
rendered him great services in England at a very critical time, 
and he long enjoyed Hastings’ unlimited confidence. The letters, 
cooler and more distant as they draw to a close, end in August 
1787. Hastings’ impeachment was then certain, and he was a 
fallen man, to all appearance ruined. One would be glad to 
learn that Macpherson had sought a renewal of the former 


1 Lord Curzon of Kedleston, British Government in India, vol. 2, p. 166. 
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friendship, but it does not seem that he did so. He died in 182r, 
surviving Hastings by only three years, living long enough to 
see, or rather to hear of, his old friend’s complete vindication in 
Parliament in 1813. 

Hastings’ place in our history was fixed for a full quarter- 
century by Macaulay’s brilliant Essay. Macaulay, writing in 
January 1841, speaks of him as ‘ one of the greatest men that 
England has ever produced.’ His considered eulogy of Hastings 
forms a very noble and familiar passage in the subsequent Essay. 
Yet it is linked with condemnation for public crimes so great and 
atrocious that Hastings’ title to recognition in history as a really 
great Englishman would be very insecure if it rested only on a 
foundation ‘necessarily hasty and imperfect,’ and modestly 
classed by its writer as ephemeral. The Essay appeared in 
October 1841. 

There was something of the prophet in Warren Hastings. 
In July 1788, when his State trial at Westminster had opened 
with Burke’s terrible denunciation, he writes : 


And, though the most complete acquittal should close the present 
trial, my reputation will still be blasted by writers yet unborn, and will 
continue to be so as long as the events that are connected with it are 
deemed to deserve their place in the history of this country.? 


Again, in 1797, when the trial was over and he was a free man, 


cleared of the unbridled invective to which he had to listen as year 
after year rolled on, he writes, considering how he is to convey 
to posterity some memorial which will protect his future fame: 


But how was this to be done? Not by an appeal to the printed 
evidence, for who, even at this day, would impose upon himself the labour 
of reading twelve volumes in folio of a subject already obsolete ? Not 
by an abridgment of them, for that would be liable to the imputation of 
partiality ; and by whomsoever it were executed either partiality or 
prejudice would, of necessity, prevail in the execution of it. 


The first historian who dealt with the career of Warren 
Hastings was James Mill, whose History of British India was 
begun in 1806 and published in 1818, the year of Hastings’ death. 
Mill, who was born in 1773, can hardly have been unaffected by 
the furious controversy that divided public opinion on the question 
of Hastings’ guilt or innocence during the period of the trial. 
Whether he was so or not, the portion of his work that deals with 
Hastings’ administration is certainly biassed and unfair: indeed, 
on one point of prime importance in the story of the Rohilla War 


2 Letter, July 17, 1788. Critical Studies and Fragments, by the late S. 
Arthur Strong, M.A.: London, 1905. 
8 Proceedings on the Trial of W. Hastings, preface, p. vii.: De Brett, 1797. 
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he has since been convicted of grave misrepresentation. His 
work, the first comprehensive and authoritative history of our 
connexion with India, was very favourably received. On the 
strength of it he was admitted to the East India Company’s 
service, and was one of the heads of departments at the India 
House when Macaulay sailed for India. Macaulay knew and 
esteemed Mill, and was much grieved by the news of his death 
in 1836. In 1840 his History reached its fourth edition, and was 
regarded as a standard work of generally accepted authority, 
long since stamped with the hall-mark of the high approval 
of the Edinburgh Review. Macaulay clearly trusted and used it 
freely ; Mill was to him ‘ the historian of British India.’ 4 

The weightiest blow that Macaulay’s Essay has received was 
delivered by Sir James Stephen in 1885 in his Story of Nuncomar. 
Stephen had contemplated writing an account of Hastings’ 
impeachment, but he found the materials so voluminous, and the 
matter so intricate, that he doubted if he would be able to finish 
it, and if anyone would care to read it if he did. He therefore 
concentrated on one subject, the story of Nuncomar, observing 
in his introductory chapter : 


For Macaulay himself I have an affectionate admiration. He was my 
own friend and my father’s and my grandfather’s also, and there are few 
injunctions which I am more disposed to observe than the one which 
bids us not to forget such persons. I was moreover his successor in office 
and am better able than most persons to appreciate the splendour of the 
service which he rendered to India. These considerations make me 
anxious, if I can, to repair a wrong done by him, not intentionally, for 
there never was a kinder-hearted man, but because he adopted on in- 
sufficient grounds the traditional hatred which the Whigs bore to Impey 
and also because his marvellous power of style blinded him to the effect 
which his language produced. 


And he proceeds to analyse and refute Macaulay’s censure of 
Hastings and Chief Justice Impey with great severity. 

Mr. Birrell takes us further on the point of prejudice in his 
Obiter Dictum on Carlyle, remarking : 


So with Macaulay the good Whig, as he takes up the History, settles 
himself down in his chair and knows it is going to be a bad time for the 
Tories. Macaulay’s style—his much-praised style—is ineffectual for the 
purpose of telling the truth about anything. It is splendid, but ‘ splendide 
mendax,’ and in Macaulay’s case the style was the man. He had enormous 
knowledge and a noble spirit: his knowledge enriched his style and 
consecrated it to the service of liberty. We do well to be proud of 
Macaulay, but we must add that, great as was his knowledge, great also 
was his ignorance. . . . He looked out upon the world, but, behold, only 
the Whigs were good. . . . Mr. Gladstone has commented with force 


* Preface to the Essays, edition 1852. 
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upon what he calls Macaulay’s invincible ignorance, and further says that 
to certain aspects of a case (particularly those aspects most pleasing to 
Mr. Gladstone) Macaulay’s mind was hermetically sealed. 


It cannot have been otherwise in the case of Hastings, where 
the innocence of the illustrious accused connoted the discredit 
of the illustrious accusers. 

The most recent writer of eminence who has touched on the 
career of Warren Hastings is the late Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
who thus summarises his position in our history : 


When Mill wrote his History and Macaulay wrote his Essay, no serious 
attempt had been made to explore the evidence on which the presumed 
case against Hastings rested, and the echoes of the intoxicated declama- 
tions of Burke and Sheridan had not completely died away. To anyone 
who reads the reports of the trial it is almost inconceivable that men of 
rectitude and honour can have believed the stories that the Prosecution 
narrated, or painted the diabolical picture which they drew. Macaulay 
knew better, and in his Essay we see an often painful effort at the same 
time to denounce and to defend. He writes as though he were conscious 
of the triumphant greatness of the man, whom, nevertheless, he felt it 
his duty, as a sound Whig Pamphleteer, to flagellate and expose. The 
result is a composite picture that is now seen to bear but a slender resem- 
blance to the truth. . . . Hastings now stands forth, not indeed as a 
perfect or saintly figure—for he did some things that are open to censure 
and even to grave reproach—but as a man greatly suffering and sorely 
ill-used, but boldly daring, supremely competent and greatly achieving.® 


This is the view generally accepted by those who have studied 
our Indian history, in that country or in the library. Mr. A. 
Edward Newton remarks that ‘an immense amount has been 
written on Warren Hastings, but, as is usual, when Macaulay 
has written on a subject, what he has said is remembered, and 
all else is forgotten.’ The remark is probably just, for current 
writers still appeal to Macaulay in their judgment of Hastings, and 
of Clive also. 

The course that the world took in Hastings’ lifetime in regard 
to his Indian career is curiously like that which history has 
followed in regard tohismemory. The provocative and damaging 
advocacy of his agent in England, the ‘ intolerable ’ Major Scott, 
brought on the thunder of Burke and the impeachment. In the 
same way Gleig in his unfortunate and exasperating book, doing 
what Hastings most dreaded by assuming principles of public 
conduct which Hastings would have disavowed, evoked 
Macaulay’s indignant censures. The impeachment ended in 
acquittal, followed by a period of oblivion and retirement, from 
which Hastings emerged in extreme old age, to meet with public 


5 Lord Curzon of Kedleston, British Government in India, vol. 2, pp. 146 
and 163. 
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honours and acclamation and find, in his own words (1813), that 
‘the colours of my setting seem all too vivid,’ ® and be able to 
congratulate himself on ‘having outlived all the prejudices 
which have during so many years prevailed against me.’? So in 
history the missionary historian Marshman (1867) makes, perhaps, 
the first weighty impression in Hastings’ favour. The Rohilla 
War, he says, ‘ is one of the few stains on the bright and honour- 
able career of Hastings,’ and he dismisses as a foul imputation 
the assertion (not Macaulay’s) that the Brahmin Nuncomar was 
judicially murdered by Hastings through the agency of Chief 
Justice Impey. From 1867 we pass on to Sir James Stephen’s 
work, already noticed, and thence to the modern relabilitation 
work to which Lord Curzon refers. 

The great public crimes attributed to Hastings, stated in 
order of their date, are—the stoppage of the Delhi Emperor’s 
Bengal tribute (1772); the sale to the Vizier of Oudh of the 
Kora-Allahabad districts (1773) held by the Emperor as ‘ a royal 
demesne for the support of his dignity ’ under Clive’s settlement 
of 1765; and the Rohilla War (1774). They are followed by 
the Nuncomar episode (1775), in which Hastings’ alleged action 
is not reckoned by Macaulay as a crime, although Chief Justice 
Impey, who supported him, is much less fortunate. Then come 
the Benares outbreak (1781) and the harsh and cruel treatment 
of the Begums of Oudh and their servants in 1781-2. Other 
charges have also been made against him : on those that reflected 
on his personal integrity the judgment of history has, long since, 
been in his favour. In his first administration he wrote: ‘ God 
forbid that the government of this fine country should continue to 
be a mere chair for a triennial succession of indigent adventurers 
to sit and hatch fortunes in,’ and he did not fail to act up to that 
early profession. 

Of Macaulay’s conclusions on these five major charges the 
most damaging to Hastings is that on the Rohilla War, and 
the most striking that on the Nuncomar episode. Yet the 
first of these needs large revision, and the second is altogether 
erroneous. 

The war is a complicated story, discoloured by misapplication 
to the Rohillas of the designation ‘ nation,’ and of ‘ extermina- 
tion’ to the consequences of their conquest. They were not a 
nation, but a recent settlement of Afghan soldiery who formed 
but a fraction of the large population of the tract that they ruled. 
They were not exterminated, if by that word their utter destruc- 
tion is conveyed. After the battle of April 23, 1774, not one of 

* Some Unpublished Letters of Warren Hastings, quoted by kind permission 


of the Rev. G. T. Shettle from his John Wiclif and other Essays, 1922. 
7 Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife: S. C. Grier, 1905, p. 5. 
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them was put to death, as farasisknown Thosethat wereactually 
under arms when the war was over, and did not remain in the one 
Rohilla State that was left in Rohilkhand, were removed, ‘ bag 
and baggage,’ across the Ganges to the territory of their country- 
men on the other side. Some of the ladies of the family of two 
of their chiefs, who were taken prisoner and detained in the 
Vizier’s camp, did suffer much distress and hardship, but they 
were not subjected to personal outrage or gross insult. Hastings 
did all in his power to ensure that the war was conducted with 
humanity. He was abominably served after the battle by 
Colonel Champion, the commander of the British contingent, 
who broke*down altogether and attacked Hastings for his own 
failure, with inexcusable and almost demented malignity. 

Was the Rohilla War just ? It certainly was not undertaken 
solely with the object of obtaining money, although financial 
advantage was an ‘accessory argument’ in Hastings’ case for 
it: the financial distress of the Company was very great. Rohil- 
khand in the hands of a perfidious and unstable power—and the 
Rohillas were both—was a weak part in the defensive line of the 
Company’s frontier, for Oudh, allied with and easily supported 
from Bengal, was, as its ruler, the Vizier, said, ‘in reality the door 
of Bengal, and I am what you may call the barrier to that 
country’; and the acquisition of Rohilkhand completed the 
defence of the Vizier’s dominion. Rohilkhand, in connexion 
with frontier defence, was to the Company in 1774 very much 
what Sind was in 1843, an important, though not an indis- 
pensable, section of the frontier line. Hastings’ case is that the 
Rohillas had afforded the Vizier a just cause for war, and all the 
consequences of it, by their repeated breach of engagement, and 
that the Vizier had a right to our concurrence and assistance in 
the prosecution of it. He is right on the first head; on the 
second he is on less sure ground. His concurrence was the 
outcome of an entanglement of his own making, from which 
he was glad to be freed, but drawn into again, in spite of a 
sanguine attempt at extrication, by a ‘gradation of events’ 
beyond his control. As to the conclusion of the whole matter, 
Lyall (1889) and Strachey (1892) differ: the former’s view that 
the invasion by us of Rohilkhand was unprovoked and unjustifi- 
able is the more convincing. The war, then, is a stain on 
Hastings’ record, but the stain is very different from the black 
mark imprinted in the Essay. 

With regard to the case of Nuncomar, Macaulay advances 
with the greatest confidence the opinion that Chief Justice 
Impey hanged him unjustly in order to support Hastings, and 


® Warren Hastings: Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., 1889; and Hastings and the 
Rohilla War :. Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., 1892. 
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that Hastings was the real mover in the business. It is not in 
dispute that the arrest of the Brahmin on May 6, 1775, on a 
capital charge and his trial and conviction were most serviceable 
to Hastings. The friendship between Hastings and Impey, 
Nuncomar’s vindictive hatred of Hastings, and Hastings’ detesta- 
tion of the Brahmin, the dislike by the three majority councillors 
of the Supreme Court and its judges, their intention of ruining 
Hastings, and their open support and encouragement of Nun- 
comar—all these are common ground. And on his construction 
of them Macaulay arrives at his conclusion, which he clinches by 
an appeal to a letter written in 1780 by Hastings, in which he 
speaks of Impey as a man ‘ to whose support he was at one time 
indebted for the safety of his fortune, honour and reputation.’ 
Yet it is practically certain that this passage does not refer to 
Nuncomar at all. Impey at about the same time writes of 
Hastings : 


The power which is exerted against me would not have existed in the 
hands in which it is, if I had not helped to keep it there. 


Both men are obviously referring to the convulsion in Calcutta 
in June 1777, when General Clavering attempted to seize the 
government by force, and the question whether or not Hastings 
had resigned was referred for decision to the judges of the Supreme 
Court, Impey presiding. Their decision, after an all-night 
sitting, was that Hastings was still Governor-General under the 
Regulating Act of 1773: he retained office, and the attempt to 
dislodge him by violence failed. He writes in the strongest 
language of the disgrace and humiliation implied by his resigna- 
tion, and speaks of the issue of the contest as the preservation 
of his honour and fame. This undoubtedly is the incident, 
comparatively recent, to which both he and Impey referred in 
1780, when their long friendship was for a while interrupted, and 
both men were deeply moved. Stephen observes on this point 
with conclusive force : 


If there was such a bond of infamy between two men each would shun 
all reference to it, especially to a third person, as he would shun the 
avowal, even to himself, of any other abominable and horrible crime. 
Macaulay’s supposition is not only revolting and improbable, but quite 
unnecessary.® 


Apart from that there is Stephen’s high authority for the scrupu- 
lous fairness of the trial before the whole bench of judges and a 
jury, and the impartiality of Impey’s summing up. If, then, 
the prisoner was put to death unjustly, the injustice must lie in 


® The Story of Nuncomar: Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, K.C.S.I., 1885, 
vol. 2, p. 45. 
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the failure of the judges to suspend the sentence and refer the 
case to the Crown in England. Impey gave weighty reasons 
before the House of Commons in 1788 when he defended himself 
on the motion for his and Hastings’ impeachment. One of them 
was the conduct of the gentlemen who possessed the powers of 
the Government and used them, as they undoubtedly did, ‘to 
insult and weaken the administration of justice, and to overawe 
and indeed to threaten the judges.’ Another he thus expressed : 


Had this criminal escaped, no force of argument, no future experience, 
would have prevailed on a single native to believe that the judges had not 
weighed gold against justice, and that it would ever preponderate. 


Had the Government moved the judges to respite the prisoner, 
Impey says rightly that they must have done it at once, for they 
would have indeed incurred a great responsibility if they had not. 
But the Government did nothing, and the judges allowed the law 
to take its course. They might well have done otherwise, for 
the rigour of the sentence was excessive ; but they had before 
them reasons strong enough to justify their inaction, and they 
cannot collectively have acted in bad faith. There is, says Lyall, 
no need whatever to dissent from Pitt’s view that the accusation 
of a conspiracy between Impey and Hastings for the purpose of 
destroying Nuncomar was destitute of any shadow of solid proof. 
Sir Alfred thinks, indeed, that Hastings may have given a hint 
to the prosecutor to come forward with the forgery charge at so 
opportune a moment. Against this there is Hastings’ declaration 
on oath that he never did directly or indirectly countenance or 
forward the prosecution, corroborated by the circumstance that 
the forgery charge was the outcome of protracted litigation 
between the parties, and the prosecutor, described by Nuncomar 
as his inveterate enemy, came forward with the charge as soon 
as he obtained the incriminating paper, of which he had been 
long trying to obtain possession. Stephen’s view that Hastings 
had nothing to do with the prosecution, and that there was no 
sort of understanding between Hastings and Impey, is the more 
convincing, and more in correspondence with the character of 
Hastings. 

Of the other major charges it is enough to say that on those 
relating to the treatment of the Emperor in 1772-3 Hastings 
has a complete and convincing answer, and that is the case also, 
in the writer’s opinion, on the Benares charge. The extent of 
his responsibility for the compulsion applied to the Oudh Begums 
and the cruel treatment of their servants is not easily measured. 
These two last transactions belong to the war period, when every 
coin in the Calcutta treasury and every man whom the Calcutta 
Government could raise was needed for the armies which Hastings 
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sent over the breadth and length of the Indian peninsula to pre- 
serve Bombay and save Madras from annihilation in a period of 
extreme national peril and humiliation. It should be remem- 
bered that Raja Cheyt Singh of Benares actually raised a body 
of 500 cavalry in January 1774 at Hastings’ request, to aid in 
the expulsion of armed bands of raiders who were harrying 
Behar, and later in the same year, at the call of the Vizier of Oudh, 
mustered a large army to suppress a rebellion in that kingdom. 
Again, the younger of the two Begums of Oudh died, as far on 
as 1816, in possession of estates and treasures valued at over a 
million sterling, the administration of which she made over by 
deed to the British Government, the head of which in 1781 is 
denounced for robbing her of her domains and treasures.?” 
Hastings’ return to England, his misplaced confidence in 
royal favour and the claim on his country of his own splendid 
services, his failure to realise the power and intensity of the 
storm that soon broke upon him, his purchase of Daylesford, the 
ordeal of his long State trial, his financial ruin and its relief by 
the East India Company—all these are incidents and phases in a 
familiar story. The great speeches against him at Westminster 
have passed into history: his own account of one of the most 
famous of them (Sheridan’s) should be better known. He writes 


(July 17, 1788) : 


People admire this as a perfect model of eloquence. Many think it 
turgid nonsense. . . . It is strange to hear a man after declaiming against 
me as a monster, and roaring with assumed fury at the enormities which I 
had committed, pass in the transition of a minute to sallies of pleasantry, 
put on the most comic arrangement of features, and (I am most sorry to 
say it) convulse the whole assembly with laughter. This buffoonery met 
with its portion, and a large one, of applause. 


The frivolity of his countrymen, ‘ who made his sufferings the 
subject of their entertainment and the argument of convivial 
discourse,’ called forth his most rooted contempt, as did ‘ the 
foul invective, such as would be worse than death to many 
minds, uttered unreproved,’ 14 to which he had to listen. 

In his long trial, now recognised as a blot in our judicial 
history, as his impeachment should be as one of its crimes, he 
bore himself with patience rarely broken, and his habitual 
dignity. The kneeling at the bar stung him to the quick. When 
the trial was over he was a forgotten man: his public life was 


10 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, vol. 4, Nos. 757 and 1134; and The 
Last Will and Testament of Bahu Begum: Bengal, Past and Present, April-June, 
1924. 

1 Critical Studies and Fragments, by the late S. Arthur Strong, M.A., 1905. 
This previously unpublished letter was found by Mr. Strong among the papers 
of Lord St. Oswald preserved at Nostell Priory. 
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over, and there is little subsequent trace of those great qualities 
which enabled him to preserve our Empire in India and lay the 
first foundations of its administration. In 1798, indeed, he 
wrote a very able letter to the Secretary of State for the Navy, 
pressing for the occupation of Perim Island, in the Red Sea 
Straits, when India was threatened by the French operations in 
Egypt. In this, as in other matters, he was far in advance of 
his time. But, save for a disappointment about a peerage in 
1806, the quiet life at Daylesford was little broken until his 
remarkable reception in the two Houses of Parliament and at 
Oxford in 1813 and his presentation to the allied sovereigns in 
London in the following year, in which his name was added to the 
list of Privy Councillors. In 1815 he writes : 


On the 8th October, 1750, I first set my foot in the land of Bengal, 65 
years ago. What an age it is permitted me to look back upon, with my 
bodily or mental faculties, though impaired, not destroyed, and as my 
memory presents to me the record of times past to be able to say—‘ quorum 
pars non parva fui,’—and like a grain of sand in the way of the ball of a 
billiard table to have given its eccentric direction to the rolling events of 
the world, which they would not have obtained if I had never had 
existence.? 


In the spring of 1818 he became seriously ill, and his death 
followed in August. A fortnight before it he dictated a letter to 
the East India Company soliciting the continuance of his annuity 
to his wife, the attractive woman with whom his marriage was 
so indefensible, and his long married life so happy and blameless. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston, himself the greatest of Hastings’ 
successors who have belonged to our own time, has indicated in 
the work that he has left behind him that the writing of an 
account of the career of Hastings was within his contemplation. 
Our historical literature is much the poorer for its absence, for 
no man has ever been better qualified to write that account than 
he. He has, however, left other memorials of Hastings by those 
methods in which he pre-eminently excelled. Hastings’ country 
seat at Alipore—‘ the milk-white building, with smooth shining 
surface,’ of which the secret is now lost—was rescued by Lord 
Curzon from neglect and decay, and purchased and fitted as a 
State guest-house for the reception of the Indian princes and 
other personages of great distinction who visited Calcutta when 
that city was the seat of the Government of India. The transfer 
of the capital to Delhi has unhappily destroyed Lord Curzon’s 
‘fair scheme’ of Hastings House, and this memorial and 
significant building has since been appropriated to common- 
place purposes. However, in the Victoria Memorial Hall, the 
stately and beautiful building which Calcutta owes to Lord 


12 The Rev. G. T. Shettle’s work, already quoted. 
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Curzon, the great marble figure of Warren Hastings stands in 
the paved quadrangle, a special room is set apart for him and his 
relics, while pictures of him and his wife, in some cases obtained 
by Lord Curzon’s personal and unwearied labours, hang upon the 
walls. 
It is not so with him in his own country. The Abbey holds 
an inconspicuous memorial tablet, surmounted by his bust, 
erected by his widow : the India Office has Flaxman’s unsatisfying 
statue of him, executed for the East India Company in 1823, and 
transferred afterwards from the India House to its present site. 
In the council chamber at the India Office his full-length portrait 
by Romney (1795) hangs above the President’s chair in the 
council chamber, and possibly depicts him as he stood during 
his trial. This picture was bequeathed to the Company by 
Hastings’ friend Larkins, the Accountant-General at Calcutta, 
who gave evidence for him at the trial, and for whom the picture 
was painted. Each of the two great clubs that have a special 
connexion with India, the Oriental and the East India United 
Service Clubs, has a portrait of him. The club-house of the 
latter in St. James’ Square was the residence of Philip Francis, 
Hastings’ worst enemy, from 1791 until his death in 1818. A 
recent and pleasing little memorial to Hastings is to be found in 
America, where the name of ‘ Daylesford’ has been given to 
a station on the Pennsylvania Railroad, ‘as Hastings was the 
hero of an old man who lived in these parts, and was given the 
privilege of naming the shed and platform that have formed the 
station there.’ 4% In Westminster Hall the spot where he faced 
his accusers has been marked by a brass tablet let into the stone 
floor, by order of Parliament moved for and secured by Lord 
Curzon. ‘ But the nation,’ he comments, ‘ has never taken any 
step to testify its supreme debt to one of its greatest sons.’ ™4 
Macaulay’s fine peroration at the close of the Essay regarding the 
Abbey as Hastings’ rightful resting-place will be remembered here. 

Surely such a memorial is due to the ‘ man separated while 
yet a schoolboy from his native country, and from every advan- 
tage of that instruction which might have better qualified him 
for the high offices and arduous situations which it became his 
lot to fill,’ whose first stretch of service in India included ‘ the 
only period of Anglo-Indian history that throws grave and 
unpardonable discredit on the English name,’ 15 and whose 
stainless record in that period stands almost alone. 


13 4 Magnificent Farce: A. Edward Newton, The Atlantic Press, Boston, 
1921. 

4 Lord Curzon, Government of India, vol. 2, p. 139, note. 

15 Lyall, Warren Hastings, p. 202; and British Dominion in India, p. 60 
4th edition. 
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Later he held his high office as Governor-General at a time 
when, under Lord North’s Administration, political degradation 
seemed to have reached its climax, and the indispensable aid and 
support of the Ministry was withheld from him, while his position 
was for a time rendered almost intolerable by colleagues whose 
conduct +has long since been judged as indefensible. Yet he 
saved our Empire in India, ‘ retrieving in the East the national 
loss suffered in the Western world ’ in that period of disaster and 
fearful danger. A passage that he read in his defence before the 
House of Lords in 1791 runs thus : 

The valour of others acquired, I enlarged and gave shape and con- 
sistency to, the dominion which you hold there; I preserved it; I sent 
forth its armies with an effectual but economical hand, through unknown 
and hostile regions, to the support of your other possessions; to the 
retrieval of one (Bombay) from degradation and dishonour; and of the 
other (Madras) from utter loss and ruin. . . . I gave you all, and you 
have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace and a life of impeachment, 


This may be criticised as self-praise, but every word of it is true. 
In every one of these great operations he was hampered by the 
breakdown of the minor administrations which he rescued, and 
by intrigue and timidity in his own. He was the first Englishman 
who controlled the policy of our scattered Indian possessions as 
a combined whole, and among the first of those who perceived 
the great advantage of the combination and pressed for it. He 
was the founder of our internal administration of the first great 
Indian province that we governed, on lines necessarily incomplete 
and imperfect, but truly drawn and still subsisting. Mr. Arthur 
Strong has been right in speaking of him as ‘ one of the greatest 
constructive powers in English history.’ 

These, in brief, are Hastings’ services and sufferings. Many 
opinions have been recorded since 1841 on the question whether, 
in his public life, he was unscrupulous and unprincipled. They 
vary from Morley’s untenable view that he openly set aside all 
pretence of righteous principle, to the eulogy, sometimes indis- 
criminating, of his modern defenders. Lord Curzon’s words 
which I have quoted give the fairest summary of his career. 
Judged by Stephen’s test—the proof of the great charges against 
him—he must be held to deserve grave reproach for his engage- 
ment in the Rohilla War. Lyall’s view, that he was singularly 
blind to the political immorality of our participation in it, has not 
been disturbed. The case was well put by a young servant of the 
Company posted at Patna in March 1774, when the Company’s 
brigade was marching to join the Vizier’s army. He writes: 

Mr. Hastings’ settlement . . . doth not meet with the approbation 
of people in general. It is called hiring the troops to the country Powers.'* 
16 Palk Manuscripts, 1922, p. 238. 
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Nor can Hastings escape censure in respect of the cruel treatment 
of the Begums and their servants. That treatment was the 
outcome of measures to which he assented, not without good 
reason, and on the enforcement of which he most strenuously 
insisted. He cannot be absolved of responsibility for the conse- 
quences of his policy, although he was many hundred miles from 
the scene of their occurrence and had no knowledge of them. 
The statesman, who gets the credit of his enterprises when they 
succeed, must also take his share of discredit when their execution 
is disfigured by acts that cannot be defended. 

Hastings’ case was that, though all his actions could be 
justified by extreme necessity, they needed no such justification. 
‘Iam what I am,’ he writes in July 1788, ‘ though all the universe 
combine to applaud or to condemn me.’?? He admitted and 
was conscious of nothing blameworthy. In private life he was 
blind to the obvious aspect of his second marriage: it was legal, 
and that sufficed him. Nevertheless he proved a most devoted 
and affectionate husband, and was, besides, kindly and generous, 
with nothing coarse or cruel in his disposition. I do not think 
that he was vindictive, holding him rather as one of those proud 
men who know how to remit, but not to forgive. Lyall is very 
unjust to him in his public character when he speaks of his 
‘political escapades’ in connexion with the Benares outbreak, 
and the coercion of the turbulent and irresponsible Begums. 
Hastings was never other than serious in his undertakings, and 
levity in public affairs was always odious to him. The reproach 
and censure which is his due must be tempered by his discarded 
plea of extreme necessity. 

Time must show the result of Lord Curzon’s reminder of the 
absence of any memorial of Hastings by the nation. Clive owes 
the noble statue that overlooks St. James’s Park from the steps 
of the India Office to the touch of that unwearied hand, now, alas, 
vanished. Yet in the great Hall of History, if such there may 
be, there should now be none to remain studiously covered 
when the pensive shade of Hastings enters and withdraws. 
And, if in that assembly Lord Curzon’s motion should be brought 
forward, there should be no dissentient voice among those who 
have sought, without prejudice, to appraise the true value of the 
services to his country of ‘ one of the greatest men that England 


has ever produced.’ 
A. L. P. TUCKER. 


17 Critical Fragments and Studies : the late S. Arthur Strong, M.A. 
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‘THE MIRROR OF BEAUTY’ 


SEIJO HirosE lived amid a jumble of curios in his little house in 
a side-street off Tansu-machi, Tokyo. Like many people of his 
kind, he had seen better days before the great earthquake of 1923, 
as some of us had before the Great War of 1914. Perhaps this 
bond of misfortune, but recently past, drew us together, for it 
was unlikely that his devotion to me was feigned only to loosen 
my well-frayed purse-strings, or owed its origin entirely to the 
strange chance of our first meeting, sufficiently exciting though it 
was to have justified some feeling of gratitude towards myself. 
With curio dealers, however, I have never felt quite sure of 
my ground, and at first I assumed a guarded attitude in my 
dealings even with Hirosé, whom I happened to like. 

Curio dealers are, in themselves, curious all the world over; 
contemptuous of the ignorant souvenir hunter, they have an 
equally divided passion for hoarding genuine antiques and for 
deceiving the foolish foreigner into buying worthless imitations 
at a high price. I believe they respect the person who can 
distinguish between the real and the false among objects of art 
and antiquity as much as they despise the unlearned, though they 
have no use for the former as means of livelihood. 

I certainly felt a slight contempt in Hirosé’s attitude towards 
myself as he displayed for my pleasure an endless amount of 
rubbish at my first visits, but, since he did not press me to buy, 
I assumed that he was only feeling his way. My small knowledge 
of his profession kept me silent in the early days of our acquaint- 
ance, and I drank his pale tea in large quantities without any 
outburst of enthusiasm for his wares. But one evening on my 
tenth or eleventh visit I confessed to him that I was far more 
interested in his conversation (for he was a veritable mine of 
information concerning Japanese folk-lore) than I was in his 
collection of curios, which appeared to me only third-rate. The 
flood-gates were now opened, and a torrent of apologies and 
excuses for the wretched poverty of his miserable shop burst 
upon this eminently learned and exalted person’s ears. ‘No,’ I 
said, ‘I know nothing whatever about Japanese curios and works 
of art, but I am most anxious to have some small acquaintance 
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with these things if you will deign to teach me from your vast 
storehouse of knowledge.’ And so, mutual confidence being restored 
by my confession and our exaggerated compliments, I started 
upon a course of instruction under Hirosé’s guidance. 

The upstairs room of the little curio shop was crammed with 
richly lacquered chests containing many beautiful things, each 
nestling in its own wadding-lined, wooden box, tied up with tape 
and inscribed all over with Japanese ideograms—things which 
Hirosé impressed upon me were shown only to wealthy and 
understanding Japanese. Foreigners, however rich they might 
be, were not considered worthy to possess or even to have 
exhibited before them, except by special favour, the best that the 
native artists had produced, since it was not possible for them, 
with few exceptions, to appreciate the feeling that underlies 
typical Oriental art of the conventional and symbolic form most 
favoured in Japan. Besides, it was the present purpose of the 
connoisseur to prevent the real treasures of Japan from leaving 
their country, which alone knows how to value them at their true 
worth. 

I could not but feel honoured at Hirosé’s realisation of my 
worthiness, however belated, in thus allowing me to gaze with 
impious eyes upon the products of a superior culture, fit for 
enlightened Japanese alone, but I was not a little surprised to 
learn how totally ignorant I was of good and bad taste according 
to the acknowledged standards of the expert. Even when my 
education was more advanced I still could not bring myself to see 
in most of the wonderful pieces that Hirosé displayed with pride 
objects of beauty; rather they appealed to me as technical 
achievements of laboured effort. But that, doubtless, was due to 
my immature understanding of the meaning of beauty in the 
Japanese sense, for it is not easy to change standards and values 
acquired in more impressionable days. When I told this to 
Hirosé he smiled a deep smile, and remarked that the West has 
ever had to come East for its culture. In spite of my set opinions, 
my tutor did, certainly, teach me much about lacquer and 
porcelain that I could not have hoped to learn by myself without 
laborious study. 

After some twelve months of Hirosé’s tuition I confess that I 
began to grow a little weary of the conventions and forms that 
could endow fine workmanship with qualities of transcendental 
beauty in the eyes of the initiated, for I felt that real beauty 
should be instantly and universally recognised. But I found 
myself becoming more and more fascinated with the histories, 
stories and legends that surrounded so many of the curios in 
Hirosé’s possession. 

There was, for example, the gourd-shaped wine vessel, the sole 
Vor. CII—No. 609 34 
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survivor of the pair designed especially in the famous Nabeshima 
workshop and fired in the private kiln of the Daimyo of Hizen to 
be presented later by his lordship to the Temple of Isé in celebra- 
tion of the recovery of his favourite concubine from a not entirely 
respectable if fashionable illness. The stories of the Daimyo and 
his lady-loves were alone sufficiently numerous and interesting 
to justify a fair-sized volume in their recital, but this is neither 
the time nor the place for such digression. 

The workmanship and artistry of this piece of porcelain were 
admirable indeed, for, apart from the unusual brilliance of its 
lustre, every symbol of good luck, health and fortune had been 
included in the design—the aged, hairy-tailed tortoise, storks in 
flight, plum blossoms, a pomegranate tree in fruit, a fir tree and 
bamboos tinted on the white background in a striking and 
beautiful variety of colours seldom seen on Japanese ware. Like 
all the porcelain made in the Nabeshima factory, the pair of 
wine vessels was never intended for sale. Each piece designed 
was created for a special purpose, as an honourable gift or for use 
in the household of the Daimyo himself, and each piece was 
therefore a work of distinction, individual and characteristic, the 
pride of the master artist who created for the love of his craft 
without thought for the price that his work might fetch in the open 
market. The value of this particular vessel at the time of writing 
was immense, since its historical origin, as well as its artistic 
beauty, was undeniable, but through what strange adventures it 
had passed in coming to Hirosé’s little shop was yet for some 
fertile imagination to invent and for an artist’s brush to inscribe 
upon the inevitable wooden box without which I am inclined to 
think most of the connoisseurs of Japanese works of art would be 
lost. 

Then there were three ‘ saké ’ cups, probably of a set of five, also 
in a neat box beautifully inscribed with Japanese ideograms 
telling something of their story, that had once belonged to Oishi 
Kuranosuké, the mighty chief of the immortal Forty-seven Ronin 
whose names have stood highest in the regard of the sons of Japan 
as examples of loyalty and chivalry for the 220 odd years since 
their great deed of revenge for the death of their Lord, the 
Daimyo of Ako, ended in the sacrifice of their own lives by ‘ hara- 

There were many more curios with fascinating histories as 
told to me by Hirosé, who may or may not have been telling the 
truth. But among all his treasures there was one that I ardently 
desired to possess, for it appealed to me not only as a thing of 
beauty the moment it was uncovered to my eyes, but as a 
perfect conception by an artist of a gift for a lady of exquisite 
beauty—for the one lady of his heart—as an offering to love 
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éreated by love. It was a mirror of silver set upon a stand of 
black lacquer most delicately traced in fine gold lines. There was 
something infinitely pathetic in this mirror which spoke to me 
so strongly of love and beauty, for its silver surface that had 
once been polished and bright was now tarnished with the neglect 
of years. What had been its story, I wondered, and what were 
those dark spots that had pitted the metal surface so deeply that 
they could be felt by a finger lightly passed over them ? 

The story of those stains is of one short bloody incident in 
the tragic life of Kosomé, a remarkable person who, for being 
created beautiful for all eternity, was damned never to know the 
joy of peace on earth. 


‘THE Mrrror OF BEAvUTY’ 


In the year 1805 Sobei Tsunokuniya was already a well-to-do 
timber merchant in the city of Yedo. His house and his business 
stood on the banks of the stream separating Kanda from Nihom- 
bashi, near to the present bridge called Imajabashi that spans the 
slight waterway. Here Tsunokuniya sold wood of all sorts, 
cherry and pine faggots to be converted into charcoal for the 
household ‘ hibachi,’ Pawlonia and camphor woods for making 
‘tansu’ or chests, birch for the whittling of toothpicks which 
should still show something of the bark upon them when finished, 
beautifully shaped and slight trunks of trees for supporting 
‘tokonoma,’ cryptomeria wood and fir woods, hard wood for the 
carvers of ‘ netsukes’ and larger figures, wood for screens and 
wood for building houses, wood for ‘ shoji,’ and wood specially 
selected and seasoned for the lacquer artists. Tsunokuniya 
gloried in his wood, and, because he was childless and still his 
wife’s lover, he gave as much attention to his home and business 
and as much consideration to his wife and to his apprentices as 
most men in his station of life lavished upon their ‘ geisha ’ and 
their ‘saké.’ For which reason he prospered and was respected. 

The lack of children was a sore trial to a man of Tsunokuniya’s 
character and position, for he not only liked to have youth and 
beauty around him, but he owned a thriving business which he 
hoped would be carried on after his death by one of his own flesh 
and blood. Adoption of a boy had, of course, occurred to him, 
and he had taken temporarily into his family and his business a 
son of an old friend, a young boy named Sugita Okura, with this 
end in view. But both Tsunokuniya and his wife were still 
young, and there was always the chance that the gods might 
grant to them the greatest of all blessings if they considered them 
worthy. And no act of piety was ever omitted by the childless 
pair from their daily worship before the shrine of the family 
ancestors. 

342 
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In 1808, after many years of petitioning for divine favour, a 
girl was born to the overjoyed and virtuous couple. At the 
mother’s wish the child was named Kosomé, and a sapling of 
‘ kiri’’ was planted in the small garden so that when the girl had 
reached marriageable age the tree would be large enough to 
supply wood for a chest-of-drawers, as the Japanese saying 
predicts, Many another rite for the future welfare and happiness 
of the child was performed, and the good gods seemed to smile and 
to bestow every blessing upon her in return. 

From her earliest days Kosomé showed signs of a wilful, 
masterful disposition, and, as she grew older, resented unmistak- 
ably the fact that she was a girl, subject to the sheltered treatment 
given to all womankind. But as she grew she increased in beauty, 
making it clear that the little wild child required more than the 
usual close watching, whatever her resentments might be. Both 
mother and father were given many anxious moments by their 
gay, irresponsible daughter, who would make acquaintances in 
the street, and charm with her pretty prattle any idle passer-by 
who happened to please her. She would sometimes bring home 
her friends casually made in this way, as fearless of any possible 
danger that might arise from her behaviour as she was of the 
scoldings of her annoyed parents. But she was the only child, a 
very beautiful and loving child, the apple of her father’s eye. 

One day, after the girl had become a woman, Kosomé came 
home with a gentleman of striking appearance, who could not 
keep his eyes away from the beautiful face of the young woman at 
his side. His admiration was evidently sincere and harmless, 
though Kosomé’s father thought otherwise and regarded it with 
the gravest suspicion. Politely the elderly gentleman introduced 
himself as Utagawa Toyokuni, a painter of pictures, and he told 
the story of his meeting with Kosomé. But any further introduc- 
tion was unnecessary, for the name of Toyokuni was well known 
throughout Japan as that of an artist of the highest standing. 
—For many years he had been devoting his life to painting 
beautiful women, and he was now publishing a series called One 
Hundred Beauties of Yedo, but never had he felt so great a desire 
to paint any woman as at the moment when he had set eyes upon 
the young lady whom he had chanced to meet that day: never 
had he thought beauty so worthy of being promoted to a joy for 
ever. He had stopped the young woman in the streets and begged 
that he might be allowed to use her as a model ; and here he was 
seeking permission from her parents for the inestimable privilege 
of painting her portrait. 

Kosomé’s father was angry—there was no doubt about it— 
and he expressed his opinion of his daughter’s forward conduct 
and of the artist’s presumption in the politest language. But 
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Kosomé was delighted, as any young girl would have been at so 
great an honour, and she readily agreed, contrary to her father’s 
wishes, to sit for the famous painter. In due course, the new 
beauty of Yedo was made known through the length and breadth 
of the city by the wood-block prints of Toyokuni’s painting, 
admittedly one of his best as it was one of his last, for the artist 
died some twelve months later. 

The country people, who visited the Shogun’s capital in great 
numbers during the festivals, especially appreciated this new 
addition to the ‘ Yedoyé’ or ‘ souvenirs of Yedo,’ for Toyokuni 
was at the height of his popularity at that time. With the more 
varied works of Hokusai and Hiroshige, Toyokuni’s paintings of 
beautiful women stand even to this day as the best examples of 
the ‘ ukiyoyé ’ or ‘ pictures of the gay circles,’ none of which show 
the master to greater advantage than that of Kosomé, who, in 
the year 1824, had yet to justify her inclusion in the ranks of ladies 
claiming still easier virtues than that of having been born beautiful. 
But the path of fame was now open before her. 

There was one young man who did not regard the publicity 
given to Kosomé, born among the timbers, with unqualified 
pleasure. It was doubtless an honour to have the face emblazoned 
on paper prints and on battledores in company with the portraits 
of celebrated courtesans and famous actors at the New Year. 
But it was a different matter to expect a young man to view with 
complacency the vulgarisation of the beauty of the one upon 
whom he had set his heart for his own. He had seen the child 
grow into a woman—with the child he had often played ; to the 
changeling he had been the confidant in many a difference between 
her and her parents and in many an anxious doubt that beset the 
growing girl; from the woman of only a few months he had 
learned to hope that the softening eyes in his presence were the 
signs of a love returned. Poor Okura! those sleepless nights as 
he tossed on his ‘ futon,’ torn by love and jealousy, were veritable 
torture ! 

Sugita Okura was not an ordinary worldly youth—he was 
artistic as well as emotional, and he had an unusually strong 
leaning towards religion for a young man of his age. In the 
mercy of Buddha he had already found consolation for his dislike 
of the timber trade : now once more he turned to his devotions, 
this time in order to forget a love that was eating out his heart. 
In the selling of wood he could find no pleasure, much to the 
distress of his master, but in carving and in lacquer work, in 
turning wood into an expression of himself, he took a great 
delight. Whilst he should have been attending to his duties.in 
the yard he was more often to be seen sitting on the banks of the 
stream carving wooden figures of Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy, 
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and of the Great Buddha himself. And, though the forms and 
positions were those of Kwannon and of Buddha, the faces were 
always the face of Kosomé. 

The popularity of the new beauty’s portrait grew apace 
among the people, and Toyokuni’s prints were to be found in every 
collection from that of the humble cottager who could afford to 
indulge in the luxury to those of the lords of the land who, whilst 
looking down upon this plebeian form of art, nevertheless vied 
with each other in adding the original as well as her portrait to 
their collections. Kosomé received many bids for her favour from 
high officials of the city, which she talked over with Sugita—poor 
Sugita, whose nights had now become a hell of darkness ! 

Kosomé’s father was greatly impressed by the sudden fame 
that had come to his daughter, and, though he did not worry her 
to accept any of the other tempting offers that were made to her, 
he begged her to consider the proposal from the mighty lord 
Sataké of the Okita clan, who had it in his power to prosper or 
injure the fine business that he had built up. Sugita Okura was, 
of course, strongly averse from the idea of Kosomé entering the 
Daimyo’s household in any capacity whatever, knowing full well 
to what it would unquestionably lead, and he begged Kosomé to 
matry him instead. But there was glamour in the position that 
she would occupy at the court of so powerful a Daimyo as Sataké, 
and Kosomé was by no means anxious to marry just then ; so she 
yielded to the persuasion of her father and to her own craving for 
excitement, and she became, in the course of time, the treasured 
mistress of one of the most influential men in Yedo. 

Sugita Okura was heart-broken and, through the kindly heip 
of friends, entered the Royal Temple in Uéno in the capacity 
of a minor official, Here, in an atmosphere of sanctity, he 
devoted himself to his carving and his lacquer work, which, 
though never destined to become famous in Japan as superlative 
art, were noted in later years for their rarity and for their delicate 
and sensitive treatment. Most of his work was destroyed by his 
own hands, for he was seldom pleased with the results, seeing in 
them a futile endeavour to express in dead wood symbols of the 
living palpitating beauty by whom he was obsessed. With one 
piece of lacquer, however, Okura was entirely satisfied at the 
finish, for he had thrown into it all the love that he possessed, 
and had worked upon it only at those moments when his body so 
ached and his mind so longed for Kosomé that he felt himself to 
be one with her. He knew that in presenting his gift to his loved 
one he would often be in her thoughts, and he knew that, as it was 
of the best that he could give, some part of himself would always 
be present as the girl sat before it looking at her beautiful face 
reflected in the polished silver mirror. Three hundred coats of the 
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best black lacquer had been laboriously laid upon the slender wood 
stand made from the ‘kiri’ tree that had been planted at 
Kosomé’s birth, and threads of purest gold, as fine as silk, had been 
placed in the delicate pattern carved out of the hard, dried lacquer 
until the gold was level with the top. The rubbing down and 
polishing of the lacquer stand, as well as the burnishing of the 
silver sheet, had taken long, for no other hands but his own had 
touched this work of love, no other eyes but those of the lover 
had been reflected in the brilliant mirror during its making. 

In the Daimyo’s palace Kosomé was not enjoying herself as 
much as she had expected. She had not quite understood that 
her duties as maid-in-waiting would be as exacting as they proved 
tobe. She had no love, indeed no great liking, for Sataké, whose 
amorous attentions sent the wrong kind of shivers down her back, 
and it was only by closing her eyes on those occasions, when she 
forced herself to think of poor unsatisfied Sugita and of the love 
that might have been theirs, that she endured the loathing of 
her situation. For hours she sat before the mirror gently stroking 
the smooth, polishéd lacquer with her fingers, and tears flowed so 
often then that many a time her lord had to reprove her for coming 
to him with swollen eyes. Suddenly her mood would change, and 
she would determine to get as much fun out of life as possible. 
Then, once more, she was the same chattering, irresponsible child 
that everyone had loved in her more humble home at Kanda. 
At such times, too, Sataké pampered and spoiled her, loading her 
with gifts when she pleased him. 

The presence of a famous beauty, sometimes gay, sometimes 
sad, but always as unconventional as she was temperamental, 
in the household of a man lavishing much attention and wealth 
upon her, was bound, sooner or later, to lead to trouble among the 
other women-folk. Sataké’s wife was openly and rightly jealous 
of this upstart who had robbed her, though not for the first time, 
of her husband’s affection ; and the distress of the lady of the 
house was also the affair of her ladies-in-waiting. Whatever 
Kosomé’s bed may have been, it was not a ‘ futon’ lined only 
with the petals of roses. Sharp pricks that sometimes goaded her 
to anger, but more often to playing tricks upon her tormentors, 
were frequent enough to cause daily diversions at that time in the 
somewhat dull routine of the well-ordered palace. But one day 
the climax was reached when an elderly matron in attendance 
upon the Daimyo’s wife insulted Kosomé in a most deliberate and 
offensive manner at a ‘ flower-viewing ’ party that was being held 
in the castle gardens. Quick as thought, Kosomé picked up.a 
‘samisen ’ lying on the ground and hit the stately dame over the 
head with the heavy end, adding a few vividly descriptive 
epithets that she had learned in the timber-yard. Neither the 
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action nor the words were entirely suited to the dignity of the 
palace, especially in the presence of honourable guests, whatever 
the provocation may have been. Lord Sataké could not overlook 
this serious breach of etiquette as he had done a hundred times 
already on lesser occasions, and poor Kosomé was ignominiously 
thrown into the palace dungeons. There are reasons for believing 
that the Daimyo was not averse just then from freeing himself 
from his former favourite: she had undoubtedly been an un- 
mitigated nuisance most of the time, though, at first, her 
unconventional ways had been amusing. But to insult his friends 
at one of his own parties was beyond endurance ; and another 
beauty had risen to fame in Yedo. 

All the efforts of Kosomé’s father to secure his daughter’s 
release were unavailing: reparation had been offered as well as 
abject apologies for her indecorous behaviour, but the Daimyo 
sternly refused to free Kosomé from the palace gaol. For months 
she lay in prison apparently forgotten. 

Sugita Okura, who had by this time risen to some prominence 
in the retinue of the lord abbot of the Temple of Kwaneiji, had 
been following Kosomé’s career very closely, hoping that some 
day he might be able to render service to her and to her father, his 
late master. The opportunity was now to hand, and he spoke 
to the lord abbot about the unfortunate girl who was so near to 
his heart. On a special ceremonial occasion when Sataké had 
been commanded to pay his devotions at the royal temple the 
unusual privilege of an interview with the abbot was permitted. 
The words that passed were few, but the expressed wish of the 
abbot that Kosomé should be released from prison and returned 
to her parents’ home was law, and the following day saw the 
beautiful prisoner once more at liberty. The Daimyo, in order 
to carry out the spirit as well as the letter of the abbot’s wish, 
organised a spectacular demonstration for his late mistress, and 
Kosomé, from the darkness of her dungeon, was conducted to her 
home in a rich palanquin attended by a company of ‘ samurai’ 
with no less a person than the Elder of Lord Sataké’s household 
at their head. The large number of porters bearing Kosomé’s 
baggage on their shoulders was not the least impressive part of the 
procession, for Lord Sataké had allowed his former favourite to 
retain many of his gifts to her. But the wealthy Daimyo would 
certainly have been displeased had he known that the small 
bundle carried on the back of the porter immediately following 
Kosomé’s palanquin contained only the lacquered mirror made by 
Okura, cherished by this strange girl above all the costly treasures 
that had been heaped upon her for services rendered. 

Notoriety had now been added to fame, but at a terrible cost. 
The ten months’ imprisonment had seriously affected Kosomé’s 
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health, but, above all, it had brought disillusionment of the 
apparently charming life of a bird in a golden cage. In future 
she decided that men were to be her natural prey—she would 
feed upon them, but never would she consent to be in the degrad- 
ing position of a mistress or wife. Poor Sugita! would you, too, 
be torn to bits some day by the caress of those sharp talons ? 

In order to escape the public attention which recent events 
had forced upon her and to recover her health, Kosomé retired 
with her mother to a quiet little house in Yanagishima, well away 
from the city, where the pure air and the peaceful countryside 
did much to restore her health and spirits. Kosomé’s room was 
simple in the extreme, and, after the ‘ futon’ had been put away 
in the morning, no piece of ornament was to be seen except the 
mirror made for her by Sugita and the restrained floral decoration 
of fresh wild flowers in the ‘tokonoma.’ In quiet peace day 
succeeded day. How often the figure of her lover came to 
Kosomé as she sat reflecting and reflected before her mirror we 
do not know, but subsequent events showed that, heartless 
though she had determined to be towards men, her thoughts 
turned frequently to her first love—to his ultimate damnation. 

Rumours of Kosomé’s beauty and of her exploits in the palace 
of the Lord Sataké were soon to disturb the peace of mother and 
daughter, even in this remote spot. Rumour too was rife as to 
vast sums of money that Kosomé had made in the service of the 
Daimyo, and fabulous wealth and an immense collection of 
brocades were, with some truth, credited to her by the gossips of 
the village. Inflamed by these rumours, a robber broke into the 
villa one early morning and, without hesitation, stabbed the 
mother, who tried to bar his way. Bleeding profusely from a 
deep wound, the old lady-tottered to her daughter’s room only to 
fall dead on the threshold. Kosomé was both terrified and 
horrified by the suddenness of the crime, but she bravely con- 
fronted the murderer with large wide-open eyes in the absence of 
any other weapon. This mode of attack which had hitherto 
brought many another man to her feet was apparently successful 
in this case also, for it disarmed the murderer of his bloody 
intention of adding the daughter’s body to that of her mother, 
lying in the doorway. With meekness not unmixed with flattering 
words, Kosomé offered all her wealth in return for her life, and she 
hastily proceeded to heap up her brocaded clothes, her jewels and 
her money in the middle of the room. Then, whilst the robber 
laid aside his weapon the better to gather together the treasure 
into a suitable bundle and was intent upon his booty, she took 
his sword and slew him, hacking him with the savagery of pent-up 
fury, fear and hysteria. 

Blood was everywhere—it spurted from the first cut in the 
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neck in a red jet that splashed the ‘ shoji,’ it fell in great hot drops 
upon the shining mirror and spattered the pure white flowers in 
the ‘tokonoma.’ The straw. ‘tatami’ was drenched, her 
‘ kimono ’ wet with blood that flowed from a hundred wounds that 
she had inflicted. Then only did she cease her savage attack, and 
she rushed from the house never to return. 

Fame and notoriety, like greatness, are often thrust upon 
unwilling persons. For Kosomé there was no escape from 
publicity. On her return to her home in Kanda from that tragic 
house of death she found that the news of her mother’s murder and 
of her own fierce revenge had preceded her. Everywhere the story 
was being told of the beautiful, famous Kosomé, the heroine 
of the romance with the great Lord Sataké that had ended so 
dramatically, who had now courageously slain a robber to avenge 
her mother’s death. The tale was being told in the tea-houses by 
the local gossips and in the state-rooms of the Shogun’s palace by 
the courtiers and officials. Soon it reached the ears of the 
Shogun himself, who commanded that such exemplary conduct 
should be officially rewarded. The letter of praise, couched in 
high-sounding and flattering terms, now familiar to all Kosomé’s 
admirers, was despatched to the house of the timber merchant 
from the palace with a handsome sum of money in recognition 
and appreciation of the noble action of revenge performed in the 
finest spirit of deep filial piety. So great was the public feeling 
concerning the popular favourite that crowds would gather 
wherever Kosomé was seen in the streets. Offers of honourable 
marriage poured upon the young heroine ; but Kosomé, true to 
her vows, would have none of them. It is not known whether 
Sugita Okura pressed his suit once more during this time, but 
it is to be presumed from what followed that there was some 
understanding between the two lovers. Possibly they met on 
more than one occasion ; certain it is that young Okura obtained 
the mirror from the house of death in Yanagishima and that 
Kosomé never looked upon it again. Still splashed with blood, 
now dried upon it, the mirror stood in Okura’s room in Uéno 
for many months until it was sold in tragic and pathetic 
circumstances. 

Kosomé continued to receive, without acceptance, offers of 
marriage from men of every rank in life. Then, with a sudden- 
ness characteristic of most of her actions, she became a ‘ geisha.’ 
The forces that influenced her to make this decision must have 
been many. Honourable marriage did not appeal to her, and to 
be a mistress again was abhorrent—so much we know already. 
But the life of a ‘ geisha’ was free and unrestrained—the actions 
of a ‘ geisha ’ in matters of the body and heart were not questioned. 
Then, too, in her yearning for her lover she saw an opportunity 
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of meeting Sugita as often as she wished without interference from 
the moralists, and, above all, without any of the ties imposed by 
convention, religious or financial, that would inevitably have 
bound her as wife or mistress, 

As soon as Kosomé had been publicly announced, Sugita 
Okura rushed to her side, and for the first time the lovers found 
consolation in each other’s arms. Nights of rapture followed, 
nights when the horrors through which they both had passed were 
forgotten, the loveless bed of Sataké by Kosomé, the torturing 
lonely bed by Sugita. Jealousy, blood, fear, religion, art and 
hatred were all forgotten, hurried into the long dark past by 
fleeting moments in a present, passionate Paradise. 

As a ‘ geisha ’’ Kosomé had many admirers, several of whom 
were still willing and anxious to marry her. She continued to 
pursue her profession, officially that of an entertainer, however, 
without succumbing to any of the alluring offers. Her popularity 
was great, for she was very beautiful, amusing and talented, and 
she was in great demand at the big functions in the Shogun’s 
capital, where ‘ geisha ’ were, if not the most important, the most 
pleasing part of an entertainment. In the course of time it was 
realised that Kosomé had no intention of marrying and that she 
was by no means easy to secure even for one night as a lover. 
Her devotion to Sugita Okura was generally respected, and soon 
petitions for her hand and for her favours ceased, so that the 
two were left almost entirely unmolested in their happiness. 

There was one among her many admirers, however, who 
considered no one and nothing but his own person and his own 
desires, and who, since Kosomé had first become a ‘ geisha,’ had 
pestered her with his attentions. True, he had asked for honour- 
able marriage with her, which she had coldly refused in spite of 
the fact that the ‘ samurai ’ was an extremely attractive, wealthy 
and much-sought-after young man in the same gay circles in which 
Kosomé moved. Suzuki was lavish with his money and was 
surrounded by a number of fashionable friends of both sexes who 
formed the smartest clique in town. He was strong in physique, 
handsome, and very much accustomed to getting his own way. 
The cold arrogance of Kosomé had therefore annoyed him 
exceedingly, and he determined to bring the proud beauty to her 
knees. With all other competition put into the background by 
her attachment to Sugita Okura, it only remained to remove that 
one obstacle who, in the position he occupied at the temple, was, 
in the eyes of Suzuki, clearly unable to supply from his own means 
alone all the expenses involved in the single courtship of Kosomé. 
At any rate, that seemingly weak point in Okura’s armour 
appeared worth probing with all the force and subtlety that 
money and cunning could bring to bear. From all accounts, it 
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is to be feared that Okura was not armed with the full complement 
of virtues against so insidious an attack, and that he had, in 
allowing himself to indulge in the expensive luxury and absorbing 
happiness of Kosomé’s love, overstepped the bounds of honour, 
and appropriated considerable sums from the temple funds. The 
delinquent was brought to face the light of this startling discovery 
through the persistence of Suzuki, who would have been glad to 
see his rival suffer the extreme penalty of death for his crime, as 
would undoubtedly have happened had it not been for the good 
offices of the lord abbot himself. 

Okura had earned the affection of the abbot and the regard of 
all the temple officers by his modest, pious behaviour and by his 
ability as an artist. Such a crime could not be ignored, however, 
and the culprit was allowed to escape, a fugitive from justice, 
with enough money to take him to the furthermost point of the 
empire. 

The misery of Kosomé, the joy of Suzuki, and the fear of 
Okura were equally intense. At once Kosomé threw off the 
bright ‘ kimono ’ of a ‘ geisha ’ and retired to Atami to meditate 
upon the tragedy that had come so soon upon her in her new- 
found happiness: Suzuki bided his time, but went to live at 
Atami also, where he could more closely watch the course of 
events, whilst Okura fled with all speed in disguise under an 
assumed name so that he might the better shake off the minions 
of the law. 

Okura’s property was confiscated, and much of it was sold to 
replace the missing funds. Kosomé’s once cherished mirror, that 
had been wrought solely for her by the hands of love, was put up 
to auction. Blood-stained, tarnished and dirty, it presented so 
miserable an appearance at the exhibition of articles prior to the 
sale that Suzuki, when he saw it, could not refrain from laughing 
at the sorry spectacle of his former rival’s handiwork. Had 
Suzuki succeeded in purchasing the mirror and offering it once 

more to Kosomé, as was his intention, it is probable that his 
subsequent career would have been different, and that the lady 
upon whom he had set his heart would have dismissed him for 
ever for such flagrant bad taste. Heaven, however, has a strange 
way of disposing the proposals of man, and ordained otherwise. 
An equally ardent admirer of Kosomé, though less wealthy than 
the young ‘ samurai,’ had also determined to buy the mirror with 
no ulterior motive than to possess the one thing that had reflected 
so often the face of the woman he had loved. When the secret 
bids made in writing to the auctioneer were opened, it was found 
that the well-known wealthy Suzuki had lost to an unknown man 
and had been outbidden by ten to one. So passes Kosomé’s 
mirror from our story into the hands of the elder Hirosé, whose 
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son had it in his possession at the time of writing. The rest of 
the story must be quickly told. 

The months that followed Kosomé’s retirement from public 
life were full of misery. Once more the suitors for her hand surged 
around her, leaving her no peace. But Suzuki was watchful, and 
unostentatiously cleared the way of many unpleasamt and trying 
situations. 

Kosomé had given every ‘sen’ she possessed in order to pay 
back the money stolen by her lover. Now that she had given up 
the profession of ‘ geisha,’ she was absolutely without means of 
livelihood and unable to meet the pressing calls for money that 
always take place in Japan at the close of the year. Suzuki 
quietly paid all her debts, and succeeded in finding various small 
sums to cover her expenses without her knowledge. It was a 
cruel game played with all the appearance of honest friendship. 

Suzuki’s care and persistence seemed to have won the day and 
to have brought the once proud beauty into complete submission, 
for a compact was made, in due course, by which Kosomé became 
again a rich man’s mistress. Appearances were, however, 
deceptive. Kosomé loathed and detested the ‘ samurai’ for the 
part he had played in ruining herself and her lover, and, whilst 
she saw in the agreement a breach of her vows, she hugged to 
herself the righteousness of an avenger. Look to it now, Suzuki, 
that your life has been faultless and that your ancestors have no 
stain upon their characters, for you have within your ‘ shoji’ a 
woman far more dangerous than a trifling lover ! 

The beautiful house at Sanya that Tokichiro Suzuki built for 
Kosomé was the last word in luxury. Here the young ‘ samurai’ 
strove hard to win the love that he knew was not his. Costly 
gifts were showered upon his cold mistress to melt her heart, 
whilst his home and his former favourites were entirely neglected. 
But, though Kosomé lived up to her part of the contract, no 
particle of love was granted to the nearly desperate young man. 
Suzuki’s extravagance passed from one excess to another, and 
soon his reckless expenditure became the talk of the town. In 
time, the gossip reached the ears of Lord Ikeda, the governor of 
Yedo, whose business it was to watch over the morals of the 
citizens of the Shogun’s capital For some time past queries as to 
how and where Suzuki found the vast sums of money for his fast 
living had been put to, and successfully evaded by, the governor ; 
but now he was forced to act. Watchers were put on the trail of 
the young ‘ samurai,’ and the movements of his new mistress were 
also closely followed. But Kosomé’s actions threw no light on 
the subject of Suzuki’s income except the spending of it, nor were 
Ikeda’s spies more successful in finding anything against the young 
man. 
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All this time Kosomé was brooding upon her revenge, but just 
as the governor’s men had failed to find any vulnerable spot in 
Suzuki’s career, so she felt herself completely baffled by his 
thoughtfulness and by the ardour of his love, and she could see 
no way of honourably bringing about his downfall. 

The strange god Chance, who plays fast and loose with the 
lives of the just and unjust alike, had overlooked the opportunity 
of marring Suzuki’s happiness when he allowed Kosomé’s mirror 
to pass into other hands. Now it seemed that he regretted the 
oversight and was bent upon the young man’s destruction, and 
he sent into the arena one Kokichi, a servant in Lord Ikeda’s 
household, a great gambler and drinker, boastful in his cups. It 
was Kokichi who was heard one night to brag that if pressed for 
money he could always get as much as he wished from Suzuki, 
but he did not say what hold he had upon the ‘ samurai.’ When 
the news was carried to Lord Ikeda, however, the secret was easily 
squeezed from the man in the torture chamber, and a much-worn 
document was produced under the pain of the rack signed by 
Suzuki, who solemnly pledged generous provision to the father of 
Kokichi and to his descendants as long as he lived. It was 
further added that, if he failed in his promise, the secret of his 
true state might be made public. No amount of torture could 
extract from Kokichi what the true state of the ‘samurai’ 
mentioned in the document might mean, for he did not know, the 
secret having died with his father. But it was clear that there was 
something peculiar in the rich young man’s past that stirred Lord 
Ikeda to further action. Eventually the key to the problem was 
found in a large bale of goods lying at a warehouse, addressed to 
Tokichiro Suzuki from some place in the country. 

By the governor’s orders all the ‘ samurai’s’ bundles and 
parcels were being opened and examined before delivery, and in 
this one, among many rolls of costly silk and cotton cloth, was 
found a letter, couched in most affectionate terms, begging that 
when the young man was near his home he would not fail to visit 
his aged father. The letter was signed ‘ Purple.’ 

When the bundle was delivered to its owner, and the young 
man had searched in vain for the customary letter, Suzuki knew 
that it had been pilfered and that his day of reckoning was at 
hand. He hurried to call upon his mistress at Sanya to bid her 
farewell, begging her to return to her parents as he feared that 
a great disaster was about to come upon him. The frightened 
man pressed upon Kosomé a large sum of money and insisted that 
she should take all the gifts that he had given to her and go 
with all speed. Kosomé returned to her home mystified that 
Providence had taken up her cause and wondering what could be 
the nature of the trouble that had come so suddenly upon the 
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gay, wealthy young ‘samurai.’ She was soon to learn, for a few 
days later all Yedo heard of Suzuki’s arrest and of the unforgivable 
crime that had been enacted against society. Tokichiro Suzuki 
was none other than Genzaburo Watanabe—a scarlet Eta ! 

In order to understand the full significance of such a horrible 
discovery it would be necessary to give the whole story of the 
Watanabes, father and son, and to explain the existence at 
that time of the Eta caste, who, by their low birth or origin, 
polluted the atmosphere breathed by the higher ranks of society. 
It was only by an enactment of the Emperor Meiji at his restora- 
tion that the caste system was abolished, and, though officially no 
class distinction is now recognised in Japan, there remains still a 
strong prejudice against the types of persons relegated by mis- 
fortune to handle the dead bodies and excrement of animals and 
men. This is, however, a digression which, though interesting, 
would take too much time and space to elaborate here. That 
Suzuki was really Watanabe, an Eta, was sufficiently revolting, 
but that he should have passed as a ‘ samurai’ and imposed upon 
persons of the highest rank and mixed with them on terms of 
equality were offences too great and disgusting to imagine without 
a shiver of revulsion. 

Kosomé felt herself defiled by contact with such a man, and 
she hastened to Atami to cleanse her polluted person. Meanwhile 
the trial of Suzuki dragged on and brought to light another but 
comparatively trifling crime that a man with the smallest political 
influence could have prevented from being made public, for it 
concerned only the cornering of rice, the people’s food. 

Suzuki lay in prison for many months during his trial, but 
before a verdict had been reached he died in prison—it is said by 
poisoning. Thus passed away in the prime of his youth an 
interesting character whose story forms an enlightening chapter 
in the history of Japan for those wishing to follow the social and 
moral changes that have taken place in the last hundred years. 

To Kosomé the shock of Suzuki’s arrest and trial, and the 
crimes that they had brought to light, were only secondary to the 
horror of her own pollution, and many weeks passed before she 
dared to appear again in public. Much of her time in seclusion 
was spent in purification and meditation, and, it is said, in drinking 
‘ saké,’ to which she was already addicted. 

By a strange chance again, through the gossip of a blind 
masseur attending her one evening of her retirement, Kosomé 
heard rumours of Okura’s presence in the neighbourhood. Once 
more she donned the gay ‘ kimono’ of a ‘ geisha’ with a view to 
getting back her first love. But Okura had married a woman who 
kept a brothel in Fujisawa and dared not risk, for fear of arrest for 
his early crime, to appear among the crowd of influential persons 
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who once more flocked around the beautiful Kosomé. | 
‘ geisha’s ’ troubles had added a certain piquancy to her persg 
and at this time, at the age of twenty-eight, she was more radial 
and attractive than ever. f 
The lovers, however, did meet on one last occasion, 
Kosomé, returning one day from sight-seeing near Usawa, m 
prisoner’s palanquin in which was none other than Sugita Okt cu 
caught at last to pay the penalty for his misdeeds, when, impellé 
by the desire to see once again his love of better days, he I ha 
indiscreetly left his hiding place and paid a visit to her houg 
during her absence. Kosomé threw herself. on her knees ai 
begged the guards to release the prisoner and to take her inste 
asserting that she was the true criminal, since she was the caug 
of his crime. But the guards were adamant, and Okura went ti 
his doom and endured the terrible punishment of decapitati 
with exposure of his head as a warning to others. f 
This last tragedy changed Kosomé entirely. Froma gay 
of the world she became a religious woman, bent upon redee 
her soul. She started upon a pilgrimage to the temples of K oto 
and Nara in the most pious spirit, abjuring her past life and livin 
in the simplest manner. Yet more terrors were, however, i 
store for this hunted woman, for the boat in which she wai 
travelling to Kwansai was wrecked on the way and drifted fa 
many days at the mercy of wind and waves until it was throw 
up with a cargo of dead and dying on an island off Hawailj 
Kosomé was one of the few who were rescued alive and restored 
to health by the kind ministering hands of the Christian com# 
munity. i 
In Hawaii she remained long enough to be converted tj 
. Christianity and to enter a wealthy household in the capacity of 
nurse. She was heard of for a few years in San Francisco, and 
then once more in Japan in 1877 during the uprising of th 
Satsuma clan, at which time she was sixty-nine years old. The 
all news of the once famous Kosomé ceases—only her reflection 
can be seen when the tarnished Mirror of Beauty is pla by 
loving hands. f 
R. Wareetil 
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but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification, Of 
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anonymous contribution is published. 
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